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Porery appears to be making special efforts, at the present time, 

to reusurp the power which it once possessed in this country, and 

therefore it seems to be especially needful to expose its errors and 

crimes, from time to time, to the notice of our readers. We there- 
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fore propose to give a brief sketch of the origin and subsequent 
history of the Inquisition, in which we shall give some account of 
the deeds of cruelty which have rendered its name so hateful and 
so saddening to every Christian mind. 

Dominic de Guzman was born in 1170 at Calaroga, in Old 
Castile, and had become famous for his austere habits at the 
early age of fourteen, when he entered the University of Salamanca. 
At the age of twenty-one he was a noted devotee. Dominic 
desired to found a new order of monks, and in 1216 the Pope 
issued a bull for the establishment of the Dominicans. The duty 
of the order was to preach against heretics in the districts at the 
base of the Pyrenees. These mendicant monks were called 
Inquisitors, from the nature of the office which they held. The 
Franciscans also had this name, but the title seems to. have been 
first conferred upon Dominic, by the authority of the Pope. 
Dominic formed an order of laymen named the Militia of Christ, 
who were his first familiars, and who were taken under imperial 
protection. 

He marched at the head of an army of crusaders, who ravaged 
Languedoc, and with a crucifix in his hand, Dominic urged on the 
soldiers to deeds of blood. One hundred and eighty individuals 
were burnt at one time, after having been convicted by him. 
Another inquisitor tried men with a hot iron—those who could 
hold the red-hot metal in their hands were not to be burned, 
but those who felt the fire were to be given over to the secular 
power. This was in 1230. The following details of an examina- 
tion may suffice to show the spirit in which these inquisitors 
acted. It is the case of a man accused of heresy, who was tried 
in 1487 :— 


“When he was asked whether he believed that after the words in the 
sacrament of the mass, pronounced by the priest, the body of Christ was 
in the host, large and extended as it was upon the cross, and the Vaudois 
answered that it was not; Viletty, the monk, framed his answer thus— 
‘That he had confessed that he did not believe in God ;’ or, at the least, 
this scribe did so by his order, Also they asked him if the saints were to 
be invocated? he answered not, and they framed in writing, ‘That he had 
cursed and spoken evil of the saints !’” 


Raymond, a Dominican, drew up about the middle of the 
fourteenth century a compendium of the anti-heretical enact- 
ments, and this digest was the basis of the code of the Inquisition. 
The tribunal of this dread power was first set up at Toulouse in 
1233, and the Dominicans have the wretched honour of being 
its. first administrators. The cruelties practised on French 
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Protestants ceased less than a century ago; but the Inquisition 
could not establish itself firmly in France, although we read of 
prisons so gorged with victims, that it was difficult to procure food 
for the sufferers. The Pope set apart ecclesiastical funds for this 
purpose, and offered large indulgences to those who would assist 
in building prisons. 

The Inquisition was introduced into Spain in 1232. Amongst 
the articles which were adopted for its regulation, we may notice 
the following :—Torture might be inflicted on semi-proof of guilt ; 
and if the tortured person confessed and adhered to his confession, 
he was punished as guilty, whilst, if he retracted, he was tortured 
again or condemned to extraordinary punishment. A prisoner 
who appeared to repent was to be perpetually imprisoned, but if 
his repentance was deemed insincere he was to be burned, A 
person accused was condemned as guilty of heresy, if he did not 
appear when summoned. 

The lawfulness of persecution was founded upon the passage of 
Scripture contained in Titus iii, 10; but writers of all opinions 
concur in lamenting the disregard of natural ties manifested by 
those in quest of victims. A father was compelled to give evidence 
against his son, and a wife against her husband; whilst the 
prisoner was kept in ignorance of the name of his accuser, nor was 
he permitted to have an advocate, except such as the Inquisition 
chose. However, there was no legal tribunal during the time that 
Dominic superintended this detestable system, and its engines of 
torment were not what they afterwards became ; yet he inflicted 
sufferings on those suspected of holding anti-papal opinions, which 
are a disgrace to his name. And still the Romish missal prays 
for “temporal aid through his intercession !” 

So violent was the opposition to this system, that Arbries, one of 
the first inquisitors, was fatally wounded, although he constantly 
wore a concealed coat of mail and a secret covering of iron upon 
his head. But the deadly seed sprang up and bore bitter fruit. 
An edict against the Jews was promulged in 1492, and all the 
chief roads were trodden by crowds of desolate exiles. They were 
often attacked, and their bodies were even torn open in search of 
gold which they might have swallowed. Many were made slaves, 
and many were thrown into the sea. Numbers died of hunger, 
and mothers expired with their famished infants in their arms. 

To detail cases of cruclty would be an endless task. We shall 
content ourselves with one or two, which will be sufficient to 
exhibit the character of inquisitorial mercy. 
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Dona de Vargas was the sister of a Spanish lady of high birth, 
who had been strangled and burnt at an auto da fé, held on the 
24th September 1559, in the square of St. Francis in Seville. 
When imprisoned, Dona de Vargas was about to become a 
mother, but her infant was taken from her almost immediately 
after its birth. A cord was strained tightly over the softer parts 
of her body, so as to cut through the integuments and to burst 
several internal vessels. Blood poured from her mouth and 
nostrils, and she only survived this excruciating torture for eight 
days. At the next auto da fé she was pronounced not to have 
been proved guilty. 

The daughter of a pious mother was brought before an inquisitor, 

who professed to sympathize with her. After some days of 
friendly intercourse, she made a declaration of the doctrines and 
conversations which had been held by herself and her relatives, in- 
fluenced by a prospect of release which was held out to her. This 
statement was repeated before a notary. Then she was tortured 
to extract from her further revelations; and to complete this 
tragedy, her mother, her sister, herself, and several others, whom 
in her agony she had accused, were all burned alive in one fire at 
Seville. 
A gentleman of Valladolid accused two of his daughters of 
Lutheranism to the Inquisition, and after vainly endeavouring 
to overthrow their opinions with the assistance of churchmen and 
monks, he carried them to the inquisitors. They were sentenced 
to death. The bigoted father went himself to cut down materials 
for their martyr fire, and was lauded by the inquisitors for his 
exemplary conduct. He even requested permission to kindle the 
pile himself, and he obtained it. 

George Penn, an English merchant, married a Roman Catholic, 
and was suddenly arrested on a suspicion of having endeavoured 
to seduce her from her faith. He was placed in a loathsome 
dungeon, and the whole of his property was confiscated. He was 
scourged at intervals, until his body became a mass of sores. 
After three years had passed, he was racked, and his extreme 
sufferings overcame his fortitude. He consented to become a 
Roman Catholic. He was now taken in solemn procession to the 
great cathedral of Seville—his wife was forcibly married to 
another man—his property, valued at twelve thousand pounds, 
was confiscated—the money which he had belonging to other 
persons was seized—and he was ordered to quit the country in 
three months, under pain of death. And yet his judges knew 
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that he would be arrested the moment he left the cathedral. Some 
English residents were present at this public exhibition, and 
Admiral Penn soon learnt his brother’s position. He promptly but 
unjustly seized Juan de Urbino, a Spanish nobleman, and used 
him very roughly. George Penn was soon sent to England, and 
Charles II. appointed him his envoy to the Spanish court ; but his 
worn-out constitution sank, and he died a few weeks after he had 
received the appointment. His claims were never satisfied, and 
the Inquisition retained their ill-gotten prey. 

When Napoleon invaded Spain in 1806, he abolished the 
Inquisition, but Ferdinand re-established this tribunal after his 
restoration in 1814. In 1816 it was announced that the Pope 
had abolished torture; but the narrative of an escape of Don 
Juan Van Halen, a military officer of some note, proves that this 
announcement was not worthy of credit :— 


“Having succeeded in raising me from the ground,” he says, “ they 
placed under my armpits two high crutches, from which I remained 
suspended ; after which my right arm was tied to tie corresponding crutch, 
whilst, the left being kept in a horizontal position, they encased my hand 
open in a wooden glove extending to the wrist, which shut very tightly, and 
from which two large iron bars ran as far as the shoulder, keeping the 
whole in the same position in which it was placed. My waist and legs 
were similarly bound to the crutches by which I was supported, so that I 
shortly remained without any other action than that of breathing, though 
with difficulty.” 

Van Halen fainted under the excruciating pain which he was 
made to undergo. 

So recently as July 31, 1826, a schoolmaster of Busafa, near 
Valencia, is stated to have been hung for his Protestantism. This 
statement is given on the evidence of a gentleman who was shown 
the place of execution, and who conversed with some who saw the 
martyr die. 

In 1834, the Spanish Inquisition was re-abolished. ‘The follow- 
ing list of its victims, given on the authority of Florente, extends 
from 1481 to 1809. 


Condemned and burned - - - 31,912 
Burned inefigy - - - - - 17,659 
Penitents - - - - - - 291,450 


Total - - - 341,021 


The Inquisition was introduced into the Spanish South American 
colonies ; and, until a recent period, the mangled and dislocated 
limbs of some of the Peruvians were living witnesses of its 
mercics. 
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IIaving now concluded our remarks upon the Inquisition in 
Spain, we will pass on to Portugal. John Gardiner was a Protest- 
ant and a British merchant, residing at Lisbon. Stirred by the 
superstitious rites which he witnessed in a Romish church, he 
closed up his mercantile affairs, and going to a cathedral he 
snatched the host and trampled upon it. An order was issued for 
the imprisonment of all his countrymen then in Lisbon. A ball 
was forced down and up his throat by turns—his hand was ampu- 
tated—and he was suspended over a fire, into which he was 
lowered from time to time. To stay his recitation of a Psalm, he 
was raised up and let down more rapidly, till the rope broke and 
then he perished. 

From a description of the mode in which the Inquisition put its 
victims to death at Lisbon, we learn that the stakes for burning 
were about four yards high. The prisoner was seated on a 
small board near the top, so that if there was a wind, an hour and 
a half or two hours would elapse before his death. It was custo- 
mary to scorch his face with a flaming furze fastened to a long 
pole. 

On the 8th of October 1821, the palace of the Inquisition at 
Lisbon was thrown open after a revolution in the country. The 
dungeons on the ground-floor, and those of the first storey, 
were deprived both of light and air when their doors were shut ; 
those of the next story had a kind of breathing-hole, and in their 
vaulted walls, and apparently in those of the other dungeons, there 
were spying-holes about an inch in diameter communicating with a 
corridor. Seats were so placed that a spy could see what was 
going on, by simply turning his eyes from right to left. Human 
skulls and bones were found in several of the dungeons, and the 
names of victims were carved on the walls. There were also 
subterranean vaults, of whose contents we have no account. In 
1775, the site of the palace was built over with private houses, 
so that all its victims must have perished within a period of less 
than sixty years. 

The Inquisition at Goa in the East Indies, established by the 
Portuguese, was abolished in 1821. 

Ferdinand V1., King of the Two Sicilies, suppressed the Inqui- 
sition in his territories in 1782. 

In 1849, after the Italian revolution, it was resolved to 
appropriate the building of the Inquisition at Rome to another 
purpose, and certain discoveries of a significant character were 
then made. A great number of human bones, so corroded by lime 
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as to crumble into dust when moved, were discovered at the 
bottom of one of the vaults. Several skulls were met with in the 
same place. In another vault a quantity of earth composed of 
decayed bodies was brought to light. Hair of considerable length 
appears to have been mingled with it. In one of the prisons a 
furnace, and the remains of a female dress were discovered. 

The officers of the Inquisition were three inquisitors, a proctor 
fiscal, two secretaries, a magistrate, a messenger, a receiver, a 
gaoler, an agent of confiscated possessions, and several assessors, 
counsellors, executioners, physicians, surgeons, door-keepers, 
familiars, and visitors. But it would, perhaps, be impossible to 
give a list applicable to all times and places. Heresy, Judaism, 
Mahometanism, sorcery, freemasonry, and, in short, every opinion 
differing from the dogmas of Romanism, fell under the jurisdiction 
of this dread tribunal. To advance an offensive proposition ; to 
neglect to accuse those who advanced one; to contemn ceremonies ; 
to deface idols; to read condemned books ; to lend such books ; to 
deviate from the usual observances of the.Romish church ; to eat 
meat on fast days; to neglect mass; to pass a year without con- 
fession ; to hear an heretical sermon; to neglect a summons from 


the Inquisition ; to lodge with, to make a present to, or to be 
intimate with a heretic; to assist a heretic to escape, or to visit 
one in confinement—were all offences of which this tribunal took 
cognizance. 

The following extract from the Directory of Eymeric may serve 
as a sample of inquisitorial modes of acquiring evidence against a 
criminal :— 


“Let the inquisitor have one of his accomplices, or any person now 
converted to the true faith, and who he knows is not offensive to the 
prisoner, and let him permit this person to enter and speak to the captive. 
If need be, let him pretend that he is still of his sect, but has abjured 
through fear, and has deceived the inquisitors. And when the heretical 
prisoner shall have confided in him, let him go into his cell some day in the 
evening, and then feign that it is now too late to go away, and let him remain 
all night, that they may talk together, and express the sympathy they 
have for each other, he who has just entered leading on the prisoner ; and 
let it be arranged that spies shall stand outside the prison in some convenient 
place, who shall hear all and take down the words ; and, if necessary, let 
there be a notary among them.” 


Amongst the tortures employed were—the pulley, by which the 
prisoner, was drawn up by his hands, which were bound together 
behind him, whilst a heavy weight was fastened to his feet 5 the 
rack, in which small cords were drawn so tightly, as to eut 
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through fleshy parts of. the body; the fire, in which the feet of the 
prisoner, soaked with oil or tallow, were exposed to burning 
charcoal. Sometimes a thin wetted cloth was put over the mouth 
and nostrils, and then as much as seven pints of water were 
poured down the throat. The removal of this cloth, which was 
generally covered with blood, was a torture of itself. A con- 
siderable quantity of water was sometimes made to fall drop after 
drop upon the body. A linen garment was drawn very tightly 
over the body, and then suddenly relaxed. Small cords were 
tightened round the thumbs, until blood came from under the 
nails. The prisoner was suspended against a wall by small cords 
tightly compressed. A small ladder, whose bars were made of 
sharpened wood, was hammered against the shins. Cubes of iron, 
concave on one side, were bound to the heel, and then screwed 
into the flesh. Hard pieces of wood were placed between each 
finger, and then the hand was compressed. The foot was put 
into a heated slipper. A sharp-edged pendulum was made to 
vibrate over a prisoner on his back, and to lengthen as it swung, 
until it cut the skin of his nose, and at length put an end to his 
sufferings by its action. This last mode of torture is said by 
Florente to have existed in Madrid so recently as 1820. 

At an auto da fé, those whose crime was adjudged to be of the 
lowest degree wore a simple black garment, whilst those deemed 
more highly criminal were attired in loose yellow garments called 
sanbenitos. These garments had certain distinguishing marks. 
Thus an unrepentant heretic bore a number of flames tending 
upwards on his sanbenito, and figures of devils were portrayed 
upon it, and upon the cone-shaped cap which he wore. 

Here we must close; and should the reader desire a further 
acquaintance with the subject, we must refer him to works which 
specially treat upon the Inquisition, or to any good Martyrology, 
where he will find some of the cases which we have detailed along 
with others of a similar character. But we have stated sufficient, 
we trust, to inspire him with a horror and a hatred of those 
cruelties which Popery has inflicted upon its victims. Unhappily, 
recent events prove that this persecuting spirit is by no means 
extinct in the Romish Church, 


Ph AAA 


Make not a servant a confidant, for if he finds out that you 
dare not displease him, he will dare to displease you. 





THE MARINER OF CETARA. 


Certara was a dependency of the republic of Amalfi, so celebrated 
in the history of the middle ages, and in the annals of law, 
commerce, and navigation. It was a considerable place in the 
tenth century, and the name of the Cetaresi, or citizens of Cetara, 
rather frequently occurs as early as the eighth century, during the 
invasion of the south of Italy by the Saracens. It is now a small 
town containing about 2,400 inhabitants, who are nearly all 
sailors and fishermen, and noted as being of a somewhat turbulent 
character.. It stands at the foot of lofty mountains near the sea- 
shore, in a narrow, melancholy, romantic, most picturesque valley 
which opens on the Gulf of Salerno, in beauty second only to the 
Bay of Naples. From the edge of Cetara, the eye commands the 
rocky romantic coast of Amalfi to the right, to the left the fair 
city of Salerno, with its acropolis (close at its back), now crowned 
by the ruins of a_very extensive Norman castle, and in front the 
gulf, the solitary plain of Pestum, and the whole country on the 
farther side of the bay, from the hill-town and castle of Eboli to 
the classical cape which retains the name of the sleepy, drowned 
pilot of A°neas—Capo Palinuro. In the town is a parish church, 
inconsiderable in size, and not remarkable for anything but its age. 
On a wall of this church (to the left-hand as you enter), there is a 
marble tablet, with a Latin inscription of the fifteenth century. 
It is an epitaph recording the loyalty, fidelity, and other merits, of 
a certain Grandonetto Aulisio, a master mariner and native of the 
place, and mentioning to his especial honour and glorification 
that he rescued from captivity in Salerno the royal prince Frederic, 
when the rebel prince of Salerno was proudly waging war against 
the King of Naples. 

The whole story, as related by the old Neapolitan historians, is 
worth repeating. 

King Ferdinand of Aragon, who held the crown of the Two 
Sicilies, was a severe if not a tyrannical ruler, and the great 
Neapolitan barons were, as they ever had been, an unruly, turbulent, 
aristocracy, much given to political intrigue, and nearly always 
wishing for a change of government, or at least of dynasty. It has 
been customary to paint King Ferdinand in the blackest of colours ; 
but any careful examination of contemporary records will convince 
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the impartial investigator that he and his barons divided the blame 
or the guilt between them. These feudal nobles, who had among 
them an astonishing number of strong castles and towers, and who 
exercised a complete baronial power over their vassals, had taken 
up arms, and had even defeated King Ferdinand in a battle fought 
on the banks of the river Sarno, between Salerno and the city of 
Naples, and not far from the spot where, some three hundred 
years later, the buried, ancient town of Pompeii was discovered 
and disinterred. ‘The king was so humbled by his reverses that 
he sued for a pacific negotiation. The proud, confederated 
barons named one of their casfles in the mountainous province of 
Basilicata as the place of meeting, telling the king that if he 
would have a treaty with them, he must go thither in person to 
obtain it. In the critical posture of his affairs, Ferdinand thought 
it best to submit to this arrogance ; and, being a crafty prince, 
and perfectly well aware how,apt these turbulent barons were to 
quarrel with one another, and how changeable they were in all 
political matters, he comforted himself with the hope that by 
personal conferences he might break up their league. On the 
10th of September, in the year 1484, without any delay, Ferdinand 
set off for the castle in Basilicata, followed by his queen, Joan of 
Aragon, and his eldest son and heir, Alphonso Duke of Calabria. 
The confederated barons were more steady to their purpose, and 
more faithful to each other, than had usually been the case with 
them, and although he obtained some of his secret ends, Fer- 
dinand found himself under the necessity of signing a treaty which 
was, on the whole, very favourable to the feudal lords. But 
several of the barons would not accept the treaty, and retired in 
ill-humour to their mountain fortresses. Foremost among these 
was Antonello Sanseverino, Prince of Salerno, then the most 
powerful chief in the whole kingdom. The king induced a 
number of the barons who had signed the treaty to go to Salerno ; 
but these nobles, instead of convincing Antonello, were by him 
convinced that the treaty was obscurely worded, and that no 
reliance was to be put upon it. Having positively refused to 
subscribe the document as it stood, the Prince of Salerno pro- 
posed to the king, that he should depute his second son, Prince 
Frederic, to confer in the city of Salerno with a congress or council 
of the baronage, and with them arrange a clearer treaty. Fer- 
dinand did not relish the proposition ; but, after taking advice, he 
reluctantly sent the young prince to Salerno, where Frederic; who 
was well known to be of a mild, gentle, yielding, and amiable 
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disposition, was received with transports of joy, and all possible 
demonstrations of esteem and affection. The young prince found 
assembled in the palace of Antonello Sanseverino far more barons 
than he had expected to meet, and these daring men did not leave 
him long in doubt that their intentions in getting him there were 
not pacific, but thoroughly revolutionary. In the great hall of his 
palace, in the midst of the barons and not a few bishops and 
abbots, the Prince of Salerno, in his own name and in the name 
of all present, apnounced that it was their determination to 
dethrone King Ferdinand, to set aside the eldest son Alphonso as 
being as great a tyrant as his father, and to place the crown on the 
head of the good and gentle Prince Frederic! Though taken 
completely by surprise, Frederic did not lose his presence of mind ; 
as for the offer of the crown it did not tempt him for a single 
moment. With a mild, but resolute voice, he declared that he 
could never take part in such wickedness and treason, and that he 
could not rebel against his own father, or usurp the rights of his 
own brother. The Prince of Salerno and the rest of the barons, 
thinking that this might be but timidity inthe prince, exhibited to him 
their great power and military strength, vowed that they would be 
for ever faithful to him, and assured him that means would be 
found to obtain from the Pope his investiture and the solemn recog- 
nition of his rights to the kingdom. Frederic remained unmoved. 
The barons had spoken too plainly to allow of their setting him at 
liberty: if he returned to the king, the whole extent of their plot 
would be made known, and they would not have in their hands 
any hostage or any security against the terrible vengeance of 
Ferdinand if the fortune of war should goagainst them. They told 
the royal prince that he must either ascend the throne or descend 
into a dungeon. ‘“‘ Let it be the dungeon,” said Frederic, who was 
forthwith thrown into the strong, old Norman castle, on the hill-top. 

On learning the incarceration of his son, King Ferdinand was 
transported with indignation and rage. He began to levy fresh 
troops, and he might shortly have taken the field with a very con- 
siderable army ; but he could not reflect without dismay, on what, in 
the meanwhile, might be the fate of his darling boy, in the hands 
of so desperate and determined a man as Antonello Sanseverino, 
Prince of Salerno ; and if he reflected on the far-reaching power of 
that baron, and the great strength of his castle, Ferdinand must 
much have doubted whether he should ever be able to liberate 
Frederic merely by force of arms. 


At this painful juncture, two adroit, skilful, cunning men 
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stepped into the rescue. One was Grandonetto Aulisio, the 
master mariner of Cetara, whose epitaph is in the church, and whose 
genius seems to have devised the whole scheme ; the other was one 
Mariotto Broggi, a Corsican by birth, but a captain in the pay 
of the Prince of Salerno. The Corsican who, by daytime, had free 
ingress and egress, had also a sweetheart in the castle, a daughter 
or niece of the warder, a pretty maiden, with whom he was often 
seen walking and talking. Prince Frederic was young, slim, and 
well-favoured ; and it struck the mariner and the Corsican captain 
that, if disguised in feminine attire, he might very well pass for a 
pretty maiden. Grandonetto procured the dress in his own little 
town, Broggi the Corsican carried it into the castle, bit by bit, so 
as to escape suspicion or remark ; and towards the hour of vespers 
on the 13th of December 1484, Prince Frederic, after no more 
than twenty days of imprisonment, came safely out of the castle as 
Captain Broggi’s pretty sweetheart, and, with the captain, was 
allowed to descend without challenge or any impediment to the 
sea-shore, where Grandonetto Aulisio was waiting with his fast 
felucca moored close to the sands. The rest of the task fell solely 
to the master mariner of Cetara, and was not attended with any 
great difficulty or danger, as there was not at Salerno any sailing 
vessel swift enough to overtake his felucca. As the winter night 
closed in, and as a fresh breeze began to blow from the land, 
Prince Frederic embarked, the light anchor was raised, and the 
trim craft, with its large lateen sails flew like a sea-bird across the 
gulf. Before the people were awake next morning in Naples, the 
mariner of Cetara and the Corsican landed the prince, in his 
proper male and princely attire, at the Castello Nuovo, where the 
king for better security in those troublesome times, was keeping 
his court. The news of this happy and most unexpected arrival 
flew in a few seconds from the gate of the castle to every part of 
the fortress and every chamber of the royal palace within it. The 
king, radiant with joy, came forth to meet his son, and to hear the 
strange tale of his liberation from the clutches of the Prince of 
Salerno. If he was vindictive and terrible to his enemies, Ferdi- 
nand could be grateful to those who served him well. The 
Corsican soldier of fortune got, with the title of baron, the fief of 
Alessano in the province of Otranto; the master mariner was 
largely recompensed, and, on his account, various privileges were 
granted to his native town, Cetara. 

According to the epitaph in the church, the mariner lived in great 
honour, and survived the adventure sixteen years, dying a.p. 1500 





NATIVES OF MADAGASCAR, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. HASTIE— continued. 


December 11th, 1823. 
ARRIVED at the capital (Antanarivo) soon after sunset. 


December 12th. 

Received a letter from king Radama, intimating his intention 
to remain in camp, about sixty miles from the capital, till 21st 
January. 

It is a custom of the natives of Madagascar to fire small arms 
repeatedly near the houses where the bodies of their deceased 
relatives are laid out, also on every occasion of removing a corpse ; 
and the mortality in the camp has been such, that the observance 
of this formality towards the dead, brought to the capital for 
interment, causes an almost constant discharge of fire-arms. 
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December 23rd. 

Day of the king’s arrival. All the chieftains acknowledging 
allegiance to Radama, and a multitude of people were assembled 
to receive him. He related to them the outline of his campaign, 
and told them of the marriage which he had formed with the only 
child of Ramitrah (chief of the Secalaves), for the purpose of 
insuring peace to his subjects, to enable them to cultivate the 
arts which he had introduced amongst them..... ae 
stated to them, that the proofs which he had witnessed of the 
valour of his soldiers assured him that disciplined men alone 
could be depended on as guardians of a country; and that he 
looked to them, the cultivators of the soil, for the means of 
supporting an army which would guarantee them security while - 
they pursued their peaceful occupations. 

On the conclusion of these addresses, the usual formality of 
presenting tribute to the king commenced, and a great number 
of dollars, besides several hundred cut into small pieces, were 
speedily collected. 

January 24th, 1824. 

The chieftains were reassembled to-day, and the king again 
addressed them, representing the immediate necessity for their 
application to husbandry and manufactures. He then ordered 


some wheat, oats, and other kinds of grain, with a large quantity 
of mulberry-tree cuttings, to be distributed among them, exhorting 
them to use their utmost endeavours in the cultivation of each, and 
promising a premium to the district which should excel. 


March 6th. 

The want of cleanliness at the capital, in the public streets 
and passages, could not fail to attract the attention of every 
stranger. Indeed, to it may in great measure be ascribed the 
sufferings of part of the population, afflicted with filthy diseases. 

It is a matter of still more weighty concern that the barbarous 
custom of putting to death children born on a certain day of the 
year still partially exists; and that many persons, as well the aged 
as those in the prime of life, fall victims to the ordeal by tangin,* 

* The tangin is an elegant Madagascar shrub, resembling an oleander, 
and bearing a poisonous nut. In different doses, it either destroys life 
or acts as an emetic. A portion of the powdered nut is administered, 
with a quantity of boiled rice, to a person suspected of a crime, who 
swallows also three pieces of skin cut from a raw fowl, each about the 
size of a dollar. The test of innocence is in the rejection of these by 
the stomach, on failure of which the victim of so barbarous an ordeal 
is immediately despatched by knocking on the head, 
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The period is now fast approaching when my duty would call 
me from the capital for a season. I entreated the king’s serious 
attention to these subjects before I should leave him. An order 
for keeping the capital in a clean state was issued, and the dis- 
obedient subjected to penalties; and, from being as dirty a town 
as any in the eastern hemisphere, it may now vie with the best 
regulated as to cleanliness. The putting of children to death 
is declared murder except in the Maam district. The king also 
stated his determination to do away with the exception at an 
early date. The tangin ordeal, by which, I lament to say, that 
I have for years known Ovah annually deprived of hundreds of 
inhabitants, still remains in effect; and such is the prejudice of 
the natives, that not a single sigh escapes for the sufferings of 
the nearest and dearest connnexions, when submitted to this 
ordeal. Still I despair not of speedily inducing the king to put 
an end to the destruction resulting from this barbarous usage. 
Radama is thoroughly convinced of its fallacy; yet he declares 
that the prejudice is so decidedly in favour of its virtue, that it 
prevents thousands from committing crimes, and only hardened 
rogues will dare to essay it. 

May 28th. 

Radama, having supplicated divine aid at the tombs of his 
ancestors, left Antanarivo on a campaign against the northern 
Secalaves, in the neighbourhood of Bembatooka Bay, on the 
west coast of Madagascar, at 8 a. m. The king’s brigade 
consists of four battalions, all residents in or near the capital. 
The procedure of the soldiers is orderly, with few attendants, 
most of whom are employed in driving herds of cattle. 


May 30th. 

The country very hilly. There are some small lakes near the 
path, and the waters abound with caimans. Near to the lakes 
the small bamboo prevails, and the herbage is rich, pasturing 
some fine herds of the king’s cattle. The custom of public 
feasting on the cattle of the wealthy, after their decease, has 
here been extensively observed, as denoted by many poles set 
up, on which are exposed the skulls of from twenty to forty head 
of oxen, consumed on such occasions, near a single tomb. 

The people are but thinly clad, yet cotton is not scarce, and 
they are no strangers to the mode of rearing a kind of silk-worm. 
Citrons and limes are cultivated at some small distance from the 


path. 
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June Ist, 

The country still hilly. Radama has many herds of cattle in 
this neighbourhood, all of which are in fine condition. The 
dwellings of the natives are very fragile ; generally built on high 
ground ; the walls of a triangular bulrush, lightly thatched with 
grass. The cotton-fields bear good crops; a great part of their 
produce now fallen to the ground. Manioc and sugar-cane 
plentiful, and the rice-lands extensive. 

June 7th. 

The army now approaching the place of general rendezvous ; 
the, soldiers appear to be in very high spirits. The nights being 
moonlight, the greater part of the troops sit in groups outside 
their tents singing extempore songs, in which they introduce all 
the probable results of the war, and their expectations of plunder 
and prisoners. The king’s tent is in the centre of the encamp- 
ment. The four battalions, having a detachment of artillery 
between the centre companies of each, form four squares, and the 
angular space between the light company of one battalion and 
the grenadiers of the next is allotted to followers. The outlying 
and rear guards form a chain of sentinels at half a mile round the 
whole. 

June 18th. 

We moved about five miles. The country around, in appear- 
ance a vast plain, is yet intersected in many places by precipitous 
valleys, in which are water-springs and some timber. Herds of 
wild cattle and some wild boars, and flocks of guinea-fowl, were 
seen, and some of each taken, on the journey. There are many 
small streams near the camp abounding with fine eels, and the 
Ovahs have taken a great number of them by muddying the 
water, which causes the eels to swim to the surface, where they 
are killed with poles prepared for the purpose. The eels are 
very easily shot when they put up their heads, Some weigh from 
twelve to twenty pounds. 





ee 





There is little interest in the account of military operations by 
which Radama succeeded in subjugating the scattered tribes of 
the northern Secalaves ; giving them, in return for their allegiance, 
the benefit of a settled and regular government. Various incidents, 
however, attendant on the campaign, as recorded by Mr. Hastie, 


in the extracts which follow, will be found interesting and 
characteristic. 
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August 31st. 

We encamped at Iziabovakata, whence the river Baytsibooka 
is seen, covering a great space, and having many islands on it 
clothed with heavy grass and small bambov; the banks of the 
river also appear very rich, and the extent of the rice-grounds 
is more than nine miles. There are several large herds of cattle 
in the neighbourhood, but not any in good condition, and the 
natives say that the number of caimans in the river prevents them 
from allowing the cattle to feed on its luxuriant banks. 


September 3rd. 

Several canoes being collected, a:company of soldiers were sent 
across the river, with orders to fire blank cartridges frequently, to 
hinder the caimans from attacking the bullocks, and a similar fire was 
kept up on the side from which they embarked. ‘The endeavours of 
the parties thus employed, though unremitting, did not, however, 
prevent the bold animals, with which the river abounds, from seizing 
and regaling themselves on the cattle, which were passed in droves, 
and some herds suffered a loss of three, some of five, and some 
of more than ten. Putting out of consideration the loss thus 
sustained, it certainly was very interesting to see a beast carried 
down by the alligators,* and speedily torn to pieces by the hungry 
creatures, many of whom were seen near the surface of the water 
tossing portions of their prey into the air previous to consuming 
it. The frequency of this occurrence, in the presence of an 
almost constant firing, appeared strange. I have often seen the 
caimans bring their prey to the bank and feed, but I have not 
any reason to know that they are incapable of feeding under 
water.t On the present occasion, their hunger and voracity, on 
seeing a plentiful supply, may have induced them to make unusual 
exertions to partake of it. When a bullock was seized, thirty 
or forty caimans were sometimes seen about it, but I did not 
notice any instance of one trying to take a piece from another. 
Radama’s immediate followers shot several, all of which were 
carried down the current. I remained at the river till noon, and 
got seven that had crept up far into the mud, after having satisfied 


* Mr. Hastie applies the term caiman and alligator indifferently to 
the reptiles in question, which would be more correctly called crocodiles, 
as they belong to the species found in the Nile and in other parts of 
Africa. All the three kinds are, however, members of the same family. 

+ Cuvier states that the alligator is unable to swallow its food in the 
water. 
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themselves with beef. Some of these were about sixteen feet in 
length ; and a boy who accompanied me, shot one which measured 
twenty-three feet. It was not four yards distant when he fired, 
and the ball traversing the back of the head, it made no effort 
to get into the water. It was a female, and on opening the 
stomach, we found it almost full of beef; and, as she was near 
her increasing season, she had fifty-seven complete eggs. 


September 14th, 

Violent whirlwinds during the forenoon destroyed many tents,* 
and there fell a heavy shower of rain. The solicitude of the monkey 
tribes for their young has often been noticed. Wishing to get 
a few makit skins, I shot several, and, among them, unintentionally, 
some females carrying their little ones. When alarmed, they 
carefully conceal these under their arms, and often place them- 
selves in the fork, or behind the branch, of a tree, so that it is 
not easy to see the young at all. I shot a female on a very high 
branch, and when she had tumbled within twenty feet of the 
ground, she let fall a young one, which happened to light on a 
bush very near me. In this position it was seen from the tree 
by-a male maki, who immediately descended to the rescue, hastily 
regained his elevated post, and actually cried as he looked down 
on the mother, with whom a second little one was discovered, 
clinging close under her arm. This latter was taken from her 
with some trouble. I shot another mother, whose young one 
fell to the ground, and immediately leaped on one of my dogs, 
which has long soft hair, an animal so very docile and quiet that 
she made no attempt to remove this strange companion, till it tried 
to get under her fore leg, which, not being able to effect, it clambered 
on a branch, and was soon received by one of its own species. 
The boys that followed me, brought to the camp several young 
makis whose mothers had been shot. I placed two of the 
largest on some branches put up for shade outside my tent. They 
constantly grasped each other, desirous of being carried, as they 
were accustomed to be, and fell to the ground, where they con- 
tinued to struggle, each trying to get under the arm of the other, 
until separated. 


* Mr. Hastie, at this date, is on detached service, with a military 
escort, 

t The native name for the lemur, a pretty, gentle animal, peculiar to 
Madaguscar, and allied to the monkey genus only so far as being classed 
under the same order, Quadrumana, 
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September 28rd. 

We arrived at the village of a very consequential Manjaka 
(the title of highest rank), called Efatua, who, on my requesting 
the attendance of her followers to procure supplies of food, desired 
that I should first come and dance before her, as an acknowledg- 
ment of her superiority; since she had both drums and singing 
women, appendages to the possession of which great honour is 
attached in the Secalave country. To prevent any misunderstand- 
ing, I sent an officer to request an explanation. The same 
demand was made to him, and she sent two men, carrying muskets 
highly ornamented with silver, to ascertain that her message was 
duly delivered. I expostulated on this arbitrary command, and 
requested the supplies to be furnished, for which I was prepared 
to pay; but my pacific remonstrance induced her to repeat her 
order in terms that were not very agreeable, and I then desired 
the messenger to say that I would visit her immediately. I 
directed the officer to fall in a part of my escort, and proceed to 
the village, and, without using any hostility, to conduct the 
Manjaka with her drums and followers to my little camp. This 
duty was quickly performed, as Efatua, on seeing the redcoats 
armed, begged forgiveness, and readily accompanied the officer, 
with about one hundred and fifty old and young people as her 
suite, After a delay of an hour without admitting her, I allowed 
her to approach and invited her to dance; to this she assented, 
but remarked that she would be a very ponderous performer. I 
then warned her against sending a threatening message to any 
person protected by Radama’s soldiers, and repeated my request 
to be supplied with provisions, which she readily promised; and, 
the soldiers having withdrawn to their tents, I told her that she 
was at liberty to return to her village, and we parted on very 
good terms. She soon returned with the supplies that I required, 
and a present of a fat bullock, a goat, and some fodder for my 
horse. There are twenty-two huts in the village, and the entire 
population of the neighbourhood is about four hundred. Arrow- 
root is very plentiful, and the rofia palm abundant. 

September 29th. 

We travelled to a fine river, abounding with a mullet-shaped 
fish called by the natives kaptambar. Soon after our encamp- 
ment was formed, I was occupied in contriving nooses with which 
to take some of the fish, when I was told there were three wild 
bulls grazing within a mile of us. Accompanied by a few men, 
I set out, and, making a circuit of two miles, arrived within three 
2p 2 
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hundred yards of them before they saw me, when I fired at that 
which I thought to be the fattest, but without effect, as I after- 
wards found that the ball had barely perforated the skin of his 
side. On my firmg, the bulls ran off at their best speed, and | 
followed; as I closed on them, the one that I had fired at turned 
quickly about, and ran at me violently. I did not escape his 
attack by more than the length of his horn, and when he found 
me out of his reach he stood fast, and I steadied my horse to 
fire at him. He then again made towards me, and I placed a 
ball in his head a little below the eye, on which he changed his 
course; a few yards, and again stood still with his head towards 
me, and I could not get a shot at his body. He appeared 
inclined to get away, but when I made a little noise, always 
turned his head towards me, and I placed a second ball in his 
breast near the shoulder. He then scented the blood that fell from 
him and was much enraged. I perceived that he was lamed, and 
I retired a little to load my gun; he, however, attempted to 
pursue me, and I cantered round him till I got a shot at his 
body, and the ball entered close behind the shoulder, which I 
immediately saw would occasion his death, and he soon fell. 
Though not aged, he exceeded eight hundred pounds in weight. 


October 11th.* 

The store of rice being very low, and the wild cattle very 
numerous, Radama was induced to halt a day, that the soldiers 
might kill and dry a stock of beef. For this purpose, two 
battalions were ordered out, and divided into four divisions, one 
of which the king took, allotted two others to two of his generals, 
and gave the fourth to me. Agreeably to the custom of the 
country, on the first herd being seen, the party halted and laid 
down their arms with the muzzles of the guns and the points of 
the spears turned to the rear, and an aged chieftain implored 
success on the enterprise in nearly the following words :—“O 
great Rangoor! master of these superb plains and herds, be it 
known to you that the mighty king Radama, attended by a 
formidable army, is your visitor: and it will be only consistent 
with your own dignity and his exalted rank, as governor of the 
earth, a king unequalled by any other king, that you present 
him with a part of your superabundant stock for the use of his 
followers. Be it known to you, O Rangoor, that the wants of 


* At this date, Mr. Hastie has rejoined the main body of the troops 
under Radaina. 
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the mighty king are bounded, and his liberality without bounds ; 
_he is reluctant in accepting, and lavish in bestowing ; he comes 
not in hostile array, but in amity. And you, O Contafonts and 
Taihana, guardians of your great master’s innumerable flocks, be 
it your care to do him honour in the selection of the presents he 
may order for the use of your royal visitor; so that we, his 
attendants, may partake of such fare as will induce us to make 
favourable representations of your attention to our mighty king, 
and thereby entitle you to his beneficent consideration.” 

This supplication being ended, we advanced towards a herd 
of upwards of a thousand; and a few spearmen being sent to 
windward by a circuitous route, the cattle ran towards us. All 
that were not killed broke through our line. We remained 
some time in the same position, and several herds ran towards us. 
At noon, we took up a new position, and the firing was 
incessant, yet nine-tenths of the cattle broke through the line. At 
three o’clock the ears were collected. The king’s division had 
ninety cows and four bulls; the centre, thirty-four cows and 
fourteen bulls; and the fourth, seventy-four cows and thirty-one 
bulls; making a total of three hundred and forty-six for the 
soldiers. It was generally supposed that a still greater number 
was obtained by the followers, who were armed with spears only, 
and to whom the wounded cattle became an easy prey. 

On our way back, I visited a settlement of vampire bats, where 
very many thousands of these animals were together. I killed 
a number of them before any were cooked, and was much dis- 
appointed at finding them out of season and very lean. The 
Secalaves say that these vampires do not swallow anything solid ; 
that they chew figs, and other tender young fruit, and the leaves 
of trees, but swallow the juice only. 

October 12th. 

We moved only six miles, that the people might be enabled to 
come up with their heavy burdens, and to dry their beef. Came 
to the wide sandy bed of a river, where we obtained water by 
digging pits. Guinea-fowls are here so numerous, that several 
hundred of them have been run down, and they are a plentiful 
article in the market at the rate of a rupee (two shillings) a 
dozen. 

October 16th. 

Our route lay over little hills; nothing like a plain to be seen 
for ten miles, when the country to the south appeared a little 
open, and the low ground between the hills presented a fine show 
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of forest and palm trees. We saw some wild cattle, and, Radama 
being desirous to kill one, I gave him my horse, and mounted 
a skittish one of his. We approached a herd, when, a bull 
passing close, I shot him in the shoulder. A serjeant attendant 
on the king ran up to spear the animal, which received the 
weapon in its side, yet advanced, and, catching the man a little 
below the breast on its horn, carried him ten paces and fell. 
This serious mishap put a stop to the chase. The poor man was 
carried to the camp, and lingered a few hours in excessive pain, 
aware of his approaching dissolution. 
October 19th. 

The Ovah people become melancholy when a little time absent 
from home. Many carry with them a small parcel of their 
native soil when going on what they consider long journeys, and 
frequently invoke the unseen powers that they may be permitted 
to restore it to the spot from which they took it. When on the 
road to return to their firesides, they are very gay. On arriving 
at the camp to-day, I found most joyous countenances; the 
mountain of Amvant-andrian-manetra, which is but three days’ 
journey from the confines of Imerina, being in sight. 


October 23rd. 

Our route was ten miles east, over plains intersected by ravines 
or glens, which produce very rich herbage. We passed five 
villages which have been within two years built by Radama, and 
where five hundred soldiers are stationed, and have begun to 
form extensive rice fields; there is not any appearance that this 
part of the country had been previously inhabited. During the 
morning, several small parties arriving from Ovah met the troops, 
and the formality of relatives touching noses, and the newly- 
arrived embracing the feet of the returning soldiers, created much 
merriment in the ranks; and but little attention was paid to mauy 
who, learning the death of those they came to meet, commenced a 
violent howling, with loosened and disordered hair. On the 
king’s arrival at the camp-ground, he was received by upwards 
of two thousand inhabitants of Valanlafonts and Voninzounga, 
laden with presents, among which were hundreds of geese, ducks, 


fowls, and sheep. 
October 28th. 


We saw Antanarivo at four miles’ distance. Halted at a 
village on the banks of the Euripa, from which Radama issued 
directions that a general assembly of his army should be ready 
to attend him to the capital, on Tuesday the 2nd November. 
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November 2nd. 
The troops being assembled at an early hour, Radama pro- 
ceeded to the capital, and was received at the usual place of 
assembly by his mother and family, his ministers, and a great 
number of the people. As customary, on entering the court-yard, 
he proceeded to the tombs of his ancestors and returned thanks 
for his safe return. 
November 14th. 
The public assembly appointed for this day was attended by a 
vast number of people, and on the close of the general salutation, 
the “ Cobar” (parliament) was opened by the king, who told his 
subjects that he again returned to his capital without either 
prisoners or plunder ; that his conquests, as on a former occasion, 
had been confined to forming alliances, and making such arrange- 
ments as may tend to the permanent welfare of his subjects, all of 
whom he wished to see united by such bonds as would aid him in 
furthering that object. 
March 21st, 1825. 
I quitted Antanarivo to proceed to Tamatave (with twenty-four 
Lired native attendants). 
March 22nd. 
The rice crops are now ripe; manioc, maize, sweet potato, 
beans, sugar-cane, and tobacco, are in plenty. The native silk- 
worm, which produces but once a year, is commencing to spin. 


March 25th. 
On arriving at the river Ampasseimbouts, we found the stream 
so swollen, that we had to proceed six miles south, to cross’ it. 
Incessant rain during the day. We put up sheds on the skirt of 
a wood at sunset. 
March 27th. 
We found the river not fordable, and the continuance of the 
rain leaving no hope of the flood abating, we set to work to make 
a bridge, and felled several trees on the bank; but either from 
their being too short, or not falling in the required direction, our 
labours for some time were unsuccessful. Fatigued, we were 
about to relinquish the attempt, when a high tree was discovered 
having strong runners falling from its top branches to the opposite 
side. Four men climbed the tree, and descended by the runners, 
which they made fast to a stump, and we had the satisfaction to 
fell the tree in the right direction, got across without difficulty, 
and encamped on the eastern bank, 
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March 30th. 


The country wears now a delightful appearance. The timber 
and the underwood have been recently cut and burned; and the 
hills are covered even to their summits with rice in blossom. I 
never saw so great or so fine a highland crop in Madagascar; 
and there are a great number of detached dwellings of a better 
description than those which were formerly constructed in this part 
of the country; yet the population appears barely equal to collect 
so bounteous a harvest. We had about two hours’ cessation of 
rain about mid-day. 

April 2nd. 

Heavy rain prevented our proceeding till near noon. We 
halted at Manambounte. The fine crops and snug dwellings, 
seen from the skirt of the great wood to Mahela, bear ample 
testimony that the inhabitants of the district take advantage of 
the security which the late arrangements for the tranquillity of the 
country affords them. 

April 3rd. 

Radama being desirous to form a plantation of mulberry trees 
for silk-worms in the low country, had requested me to choose a 
suitable place, and have it enclosed and prepared to receive 
cuttings; and a site near Voreetzar appearing eligible for the 
purpose, I directed the vand-en-tany (land’s husband) to assemble 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood on the king’s service, and 
marked out a piece of land, about ten acres, to be enclosed. 


April 16th. 

On the morning of the 5th inst., there were about two thousand 
men assembled to prepare the ground and form the enclosure, but 
the weather was so very unfavourable that their work was not 
completed until late yesterday evening. I presented to them 
eight of the king’s bullocks this morning, and directed four 
hundred men to proceed to Tamatave and Foule Point for mulberry 
cuttings. Hired two canoes, and setting out at noon, the current 
being favourable, we arrived at Andeverante at sunset. 


April 11th. 
The chieftain Bede came to visit me at an early hour, and, 
after the usual salutation, commenced to say that his object was 
to offer me a bullock; but he was so drunk that he could not 
conclude, and he fell down. I am informed that nearly all the 
rice of the late abundant harvest has, in this neighbourhood, been 
purchased by traders, principally for arrack, 
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April 15th. 
We crossed the Pangalanee, and halted at Tyanamaren. 
After we had retired to rest, my dogs were lying outside the door 
of my tent, when one of them roared piteously. All hands ran 
out, but we were too late ; an alligator had got him, and retreated 
to the water. 
April 17th. 
We arrived at Tamatave (after a journey of twenty-eight days), 
and were cordially received by the chief, Jean Réné. 


May 7th. 
Agreed to pay Captain Reignier one hundred and fifty dollars 
for a passage to Mauritius in the brig ‘ Alfred.’* 


* Mr. Hastie died the following year (October 18th, 1826), at Antanarivo, 
of fever, at the age of forty, deeply and deservedly regretted by Radama 
and his subjects, who expressed their esteem and affection for their 
instructor in the arts of civilization, by conferring on him the title of 
“ Vady-ny-Madagascar,” the husband of Madagascar. 


POLIO rrr ww 


TO THE SKYLARK. 


HrHeREAL minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth, where cares abound ? 
Or, while thy wings aspire, are heart and eye 
30th with thy nest, upon the dewy ground ? 
Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still. 


To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler ; that love-prompted strain 
(Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain! 
Yet might’st thou seem, proud privilege, to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 


Leave to the nightingale the shady wood— 
A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine. 
Type of the wise, who soar but never roam, 


True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
WoRDSWORTH. 








































HISTORY OF PRINTING.—No. III. 
Tue first book printed with cut metal types was the Holy Bible. 


This is the ‘ Mazarine Bible,’ so called because, after the exist- 
ence of the edition had been forgotten in the lapse of time, a copy 
of it was found in Cardinal Mazarine’s library at Paris. It was 
printed in a large, handsome Gothic character resembling manu- 
script, and consisted of 637 leaves, with two columns of print on 
each page. The workmanship of the edition, remembering the 
circumstances under which it was executed, is worthy of the subject. 
The printers lavished time, labour, and money on it, and it was 
by far the handsomest book that had been printed up to the time 
of its appearance. Four thousand florins were spent in producing 
the first twelve sheets, and seven years had passed before the 
work was finished. It was published in the year 1450 or 1452. 
And here it may be convenient to state the manner in which the 
first books were printed. Only one side of the leaf was printed 
on; the first letter of the chapter was left blank, and was after- 
wards painted, and blanks were left for Greek quotations, which 
were written in. At first thin vellum was used for printing on, but 
it was soon superseded by paper. 

In the year 1450 the elder Guttenberg ceased to be the partner 
of Faust. In the following year Faust entered into partnership 
with the younger Guttenberg. But the art of printing, although 
so great a benefit to the rest of the world, seems to have brought 
nothing but misfortunes upon the Guttenbergs. A quarrel took 
place respecting the money which Faust had advanced for carrying 
on the business. The younger Guttenberg apparently considered 
that his skill was equivalent to his partner’s capital. Faust 
commenced a lawsuit, and Guttenberg was condemned to repay 
the money. Guttenberg was thus driven from the partnership in 
the year 1455, and Faust took possession of the stock of types in 
payment of the debt which he had not been able to obtain in 
money. A most important discovery was made a year or two 
afterwards. Faust had a servant named Peter Schoeffer, who 
shared his master’s love of the art, and desired equally with 
him to improve it. After many trials, Schoeffer succeeded in 
casting metal types. It should be remembered that the metal 
types previously used were cut, not cast; they were carved on 
solid pieces of metal, not shaped in a mould with melted metal. 
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But Schoeffer now formed them with the punch and the matrix, 
tools which we proceed to describe. Imagine a piece of well- 
tempered steel, one end of which is cut into the shape of a letter 
of the alphabet. This is a punch. The letter is struck into the 
surface of a piece of copper, and when the copper has received the 
impression it is called a ‘matrix, and it is used as a mould, in 
which the types are cast by pouring hot liquid metal into it. Of 
‘course, as many punches and matrices are used, as there are letters 
in the alphabet. 

Schoeffer having privately made punches, and formed matrices 
for the whole alphabet, cast some letters. He then showed them 
to his master in triumph. Faust was greatly surprised and 
delighted by the diligence and ability of his servant. A great 
thing had, in truth, been accomplished. Casting not only 
rendered the manufacture of types more easy, and, therefore, less 
costly, but it increased the beauty of printing. For though the 
metal types cut by hand greatly resembled each other, still 
they differed slightly, and this gave an irregular appearance to 
the printing. But those cast in the matrix were alike, being really 
exact images of each other, and were therefore far more beautiful. 
Faust praised his servant, took him into partnership, and finally 
gave him Catherine, his daughter, in marriage. At first the 
metal used was not hard enough to bear the force of the 
impression, but the defect was soon remedied by mixing another 
substance with it, just as more modern typefounders mix antimony 
with lead for the same purpose. The first book printed with these 
improved types was Durandi Rationale, in 1459. 

We have already said that engraving preceded letter-press 
printing. But printing from engravings, as it is now practised, 
was not discovered until after printing with types. It originated 
in the year 1460 with a goldsmith, named Thomas Finneguerra, 
at Florence. He was, like many others at that time, a worker in 
niello. This consisted in engraving silver ornaments, cups, hilts 
of swords, &c. After the design had been cut, it was filled in with 
a black composition formed of silver and lead, called niello, and 
this produced the effect of light and shade, and gave the design 
very much the appearance of a print. But before filling the 
design with the nzedlo, it was usual to prove the correctness of the 
engraving by rubbing into it a mixture of oil and charcoal ; this, 
by making the lines black, enabled the artist to form an opinion 
of his work. One day, Finneguerra, whilst thus engaged, spilt 
some melted sulphur on the design, and on removing the sulphur 
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he found that it had brought away with it the mixture of oil and 
charcoal which had filled the lines, and exhibited an exact copy 
of the design. He saw at once that what could be done with 
sulphur, might be done still better with paper. He therefore 
filled the lines of the design with ink, placed on the ink a sheet of 
moistened paper, pressed the paper down, and in this way printed 
the first engraving. ; 

Guttenberg the younger, after he had separated from Faust, 
found a patron in Conrad Humery, who held the office of Syndic 
of Mentz. By his assistance, Guttenberg was enabled to open 
another printing-office. He continued to use cut metal types. 
Amongst other books he published the Catholicon, in which he 
ascribed the honour of the invention of printing to the city of 
Mentz. Faust and Schoeffer had previously declared themselves 
the inventors of it. Though the parties were at variance as to 
the origin of the art, they agreed in keeping it secret. It was, 
indeed, a common practice of these early printers to pretend that 
their books were manuscripts, their object being not simply to 
conceal the art, but also to obtain the high prices which were 
given for manuscript books. Books were curiosities because they 
were few; they were costly because to write one of them was a 
hard and tedious work. From the earliest times, in truth, they 
had been as valuable as houses and lands, and they were conveyed 
from the seller to the buyer, by notaries, in the same manner as 
estates. Thus Cicero, having bought the written books of 
Atticus, considered himself richer than Crassus, and despised fine 
villas and gardens. Thus Ptolemus Philadelphus, one of the 
Greek kings of Egypt, for whom the Holy Bible was first 
translated from Hebrew into Greek,* gave fifteen talents and a 

* This was the Septuagint version, so called, it is said, because it was 
made by 72 translators, six from each of the twelve Jewish tribes. 
Ptolemy, who lived about 250 years before Christ, was the son of the 
founder of the Alexandrian Library, a vast collection of books or 
manuscripts, the destruction of which has always been considered an 
irreparable loss to learning. This was brought about by the very anxiety 
to save it. When the Mahomedans captured Alexandria in the year 640, 
the conquerors took an account of everything that they considered 
valuable, in order that the Caliph might make a fair distribution of the 
spoils amongst the soldiers. Amru, the Mahomedan general, had formed 
an intimacy with a learned man, commonly called John the Grammarian, 
who thinking that no value was set on the Royal Library, begged that it 
might be given to him. Amru replied that he would write on the subject 
to Omar, who had succeeded Mahomet.as Caliph, since he dared not 
dispose of a single book without asking his authority. He forthwith wrote 
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‘great convoy of provisions to the Athenians, besides exempting 
them from the payment of all tribute, for the manuscripts of the 
tragedies of A’schylus, Euripides, and Sophocles. Thus Panorme 
gave 120 golden crowns for a copy of Livy, calling it the ‘ King 
of Books,’ and having done so, asked his friend Alphonsus, king 
of Sicily, “ whether I or Poggius have done the best ; he, that he 
might buy a country-house near Florence, sold Livy, which he 
had writ in a very fair hand; and I, to purchase Livy, have 
exposed a piece of land for sale?” The inducement held out by 
the value set on manuscripts was so great that the early printers 
attempted to hide their light under a bushel. They never sold 
their books as printed books, if they could avoid it. This 
duplicity, however, almost proved fatal to Faust, and indeed, for 
a time, cost him his liberty. Soon after the partnership with 
Guttenberg had been dissolved, Faust proceeded to Paris to sell 
the expensive and beautiful edition of the Bible which had been 
printed in his office four years previously. One copy of it he sold 
to the king for 750 crowns, and another to the Archbishop of 
Paris for 300 crowns. Other copies he sold to commoner people 
for 60 crowns the copy. Each purchaser thought that the world 
could not produce such another book as that which he possessed, and 
it was shown as a curiosity and a treasure. In this spirit, the 
Archbishop of Paris carried his book to the king, and, much 
surprised, the king produced his own. The two books were 
compared and discovered to be exactly alike. The initial letters, 
and other ornaments painted with the hand were, indeed, dif- 
ferent ; but the pages, lines, words, and letters of the one, presented 
a magical resemblance to the pages, lines, words, and letters of the 
other. The king and the archbishop were utterly confounded. 
They were convinced that the books had not been written in the 
ordinary manner, because one man could not have written them 
in a lifetime. They were convinced that they could not have 
been written by more than one hand, because it would have been 


to Omar, describing the merits of John, and asking whether the books 
might be given to him. Omar’s reply was short and terrible. “The 
contents of these books,” he said, ‘are either similar to the Koran or 
different. If they are similar, the Koran is sufficient without them; if 
they are different, they are pernicious. Let them, therefore, be destroyed.” 
Ainru obeyed the order. The books were distributed as fuel amongst the 
5000 baths of the city, and it took six months to burn them, so great was 
their number; it was 1,000,000, of which 200,000 volumes had been pre- 
sented to Cleopatra by Mark Antony. 
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impossible for two or more hands to write so strikingly alike. 





Moreover they discovered that a large number of copies had been 
sold. What could they believe? ‘They came to the conclusion 
that Faust was a magician, and that the holy books had been 
produced by the help of Satan. Had they turned over its Heaven- 
inspired pages, their superstitious ignorance would have been 
dissipated. They would have learnt that “if Satan rise against 
himself and be divided, he cannot stand, but have an end.” They 
must have felt that Satan could not have had a hand in a book 
which may save man from his arts. Yet Faust was put in prison 
as a magician, and orders were given that he should be tried for 
sorcery. And then, in the fear of death, he disclosed the simple 
art of printing; and the parliament of Paris ordered him to be 
set at liberty in their admiration of so noble an invention. Before 
he had quited Paris, however, he was struck by the plague and 
died. 

In 1462 the Archbishop Adolphus sacked the city of Mentz ; 
the printing trade of the place was ruined ; the workmen dispersed 
themselves in search of a livelihood; and thus effectually spread 
the knowledge of the art which their first masters had so 
carefully concealed. Even war may, therefore, have its blessings ; 
good undoubtedly came out of evil in this instance. The elder 
Guttenberg died in this year, and his brother in 1468. Conrad 
took possession of the younger Guttenberg’s printing office, as he 
had not repaid the money lent to him; but promised the 
archbishop that the type should not be sold except to a citizen 
of Mentz. Conrad broke his word, however, for he sold the 
types to one Nicholas Bechtermuntze of Altavilla, who in 1469 
published a German and Latin vocabulary. A copy of this book 
is in the collection of the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim. In 
the year 1471, Schoeffer still carried on the business of printing 
at Mentz, having also taken one of Faust’s kinsmen and Conrad 
Humery into partnership. With one or two exceptions copies of 
all the books printed by Faust, Guttenberg, and Schoeffer are in 
the British Museum. 

Such is the most consistent narrative of the early progress of 
printing into which the existing materials can be woven. ‘The 
subject is obscured by doubts, and the inquirer is continually 
impeded by contradictions which defy the most learned. “It 
is wonderful, but it is true,” says Lemoine, “that the only art 
that can record all others should almost forget itself.” The 


reasons for this are, however, plain. The art was originally a 
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personal secret; it was used to counterfeit writing: to sell 
cheaper printed books at the prices of dearer written books; and 
it was practised secretly in several places, so that the few years 
which give priority to one of them, has been almost lost in the 
distance of time. 

These things at least are certain. The Chinese used block 
printing to multiply books, nine hundred years ago. Coster, of 
Haarlem, invented moveable wooden types; Guttenberg, of 
Mentz, invented cut metal types. Schoeffer invented cast metal 
types. ‘These facts are reconcilable with each other, and form 
natural steps in the progress of the art. The sole honour of the 
invention is thus not given to one by disregarding the claims of 
another ; but a portion of it is given wherever it appears to be 
due. ‘To no one person can be rightfully assigned the invention 
of the art; but to several must be awarded the merit of improve- 
ments which fall little short of the invention. Coster was clearly 
not the inventor of printing, for the Chinese printed before he 
did; nor Guttenberg, for Coster printed before he did. Yet it 
is hardly possible to say that the Chinese invented printing, for, 
except in the principle, there is not the slightest resemblance 
between the Chinese and European systems. The case of printing, 
in short, is similar to that of steam. ‘The steam-engine is not the 
invention of one mind, but of many minds; it is not one con- 
trivance, but several contrivances, put together by several contrivers. 
One man has made use in it of that law of nature by which the 
house-fly is enabled to walk on the ceiling of a room; another 
man of that law by which the planets move round the sun; and 
another man of that law by which air and other fluids rush into 
any place which is empty. Other men have contrived to make 
the steam-engine feed itself with water, and regulate its own 
motions, and cure its own defects, and guard against its own 
dangers. Neither of these improvers was the inventor of the 
steam-engine ; yet if either of the improvements had not been 
made, the steam-engine could not have reached its present 
perfection. So it is with printing. Little by little, and step by 
step, it has advanced. At first it was the mere stamping of one 
substance upon another, as a seal on clay, leather, or lead; then 
a wooden copy of a page of writing was made and printed on 
paper; then moveable wooden types were used; then cut metal 
types ; then cast metal types. At first the impression on paper was 
obtained by the friction of a brush; then by the pressure of the 
naked hand; then by a screw; then by a wood press; then by 
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an iron press; and, finally, by an elegant and rapid machine. 
In this way the art has progressed during the last four centuries 
until it has reached its present high state of perfection. Many 
persons have greatly assisted in improving it; but no one can 
claim the invention as his own sole work. 

The art, having been once disclosed, spread with the swiftness 
of good tidings. The process itself was as simple as_ the 
advantages of the invention were clear. It was universally 
regarded as an art which gave reputation to the people amongst 
whom it flourished. It was practised in Italy, at Subiaco, in the 
Roman states, in the year 1465; in England, at Oxford, in 1468 ; 
im France, at Paris, in 1469; in Spain, at Barcelona, in 1475. 
In the year 1490 it also reached Turkey, and in 1560 it 
penetrated into Russia. The art improved as rapidly as it 
extended. The shape of the types was changed from Gothic or 
German, to semi-Gothic, a kind of Roman letter, first used at 
Rome in 1467. Three years afterwards, Jenson of Venice 
improved the Roman letters, giving them the proportions which 
that kind of type retains at this day. In 1488, Aldus, a learned 
printer, also of Venice, invented Italic letters, and the Aldine 
printing in after years became famous for its beauty. ‘The object 
sought by the use of Italic was to get rid of the great number of 
abbrevations then .used in printing. Greek types had been cast 
at Mentz in 1465, and was followed in 1482 by Hebrew types. 
Aldus printed the works of nearly all the Greek authors in their 
own language in rapid succession, and with singular beauty. 
Learned men became printers. Others took a pride in correcting 
the press; and the printers published the names of their eminent 
assistants on the title-pages, as those of editors are now used, 
to invest the work with a higher guarantee of character and 
ability. 

But the art had to encounter great opposition. It was regarded 
with suspicion, because it appeared to be so wonderful, and because, 
in order to conceal the process, it had been so mysteriously 
practised. Faust, as it has already been stated, narrowly escaped 
punishment as a sorcerer. “ The Printer’s Devil ” is a character 
originating with the art itself, and furnishing an amusing proof of 
the light in which the art was formerly regarded. It was also 


bitterly opposed, because a craft was endangered by it. In - 


England, for instance, a book was published by reading it over 
three days successively before the members of one of the 
universities, and if it was approved of, persons called brief-men, 
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were permitted to make copies of it for sale. These copyists 
formed a numerous class throughout Europe, and they were 
appalled by the invention of printing. It not only multiplied 
books faster, but better, than they could. It rendered their art 
useless, and took away their bread. But printing furnishes a 
striking example, that the improvement of an art increases 
employment, instead of diminishing it. “A single printer can, 
indeed, do the work of at least two hundred writers, and at first 
sight this seems a hardship; for a hundred and ninety-nine 
people might have been, and probably were, thrown out of their 
accustomed employment. But what was the consequence in a 
year or two? Where one written book was sold, a thousand 
printed books were required. The old books were multiplied in 
all countries, and new books were composed by men of talent and 
learning, because they could then find numerous readers. The 
printing-press did the work more neatly and more correctly than 
the writer, and it did it infinitely cheaper. What then? The 
writers of books had to turn their hands to some other trade, it is 
true ; but type-founders, paper-makers, printers, and bookbinders 
were set to work by the new art or machine to at least a hundred 
times greater number of persons than the old way of making 
books employed. If the old pen-and-ink copyists could break the 
printing presses and melt the types that are used in London 
alone at the present day, twenty thousand people would at least 
be thrown out of employment to make room for two hundred at 
the utmost; and what would be even worse than all this misery, 
books could only be purchased, as before the invention, by the 
few rich, instead of being the guides and comforters and best 
friends of the millions who are now within reach of the benefits 
and enjoyments which they bestow.”* 
[To be continued. } 


* “ Results of Machinery.” 
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WHEN first our scanty years are told, 
It seems like pastime to grow old ; 
And as youth counts the shining links 
That Time around him binds so fast, 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 
How hard that chain will press at last, 
VOL. I. 25 





LUNAR WONDERS. 


Tue moon is an object of especial interest both to the philosopher 
and the poet; and, indeed, the lunar orb presents certain features 
of peculiar attraction to every thoughtful mind. Few, perhaps, 
have grown up to manhood without gazing with admiration at the 
tranquil-faced luminary of the nocturnal sky. But beyond all 
other spectators, the one in whom we feel the deepest interest is 
the thoughtful Christian, who has looked calmly and wistfully upon 
this token of his heavenly Father’s wisdom, power, and goodness, 
and wondered whether it was the home of any of his intelligent 
creatures. Happy is it for the reader if he is one of those who 
look upon the works of creation with the eye of a lowly and devout 
Christian. No lens of the optician can give a view of them at all 
comparable to this one. 

Photography is attempting to give us portraits of the placid 
features of the lunar orb. In this way we shall, perhaps, hereafter 
obtain pictures of minute detail, so that we may almost fancy our- 
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selves transported to our distant satellite. But let us leave pho- 
tographers to their labours, with a hearty wish for their success, 
and direct our attention elsewhere. 

The moon is but a reflector of the rays of the sun, for she has no 
light of her own. Hence it is that she disappears from view when 
the earth intervenes between herself and the sun. Eight hundred 
thousand full moons would not give us the light of day, we are told, 
and yet one of these moons affords more light than twenty-seven 
thousand of our brightest stars. ‘The direct light of the sun has 
been compared to that of five thousand five hundred and sixty- 
three wax-candles of moderate size, one foot from the illuminated 
object, and that of the moon to the light of one candle at the 
distance of twelve feet. It is said that the direct light of the moon 
will not raise a thermometer one three-hundred-thousandth part of a 
centigrade degree—at least in this climate. Inthe East, moonbeams 
are believed to exert a pernicious influence, especially upon the 
head and eyes. It is well known in Bengal that meat which has 
been exposed to moonlight cannot be salted, but will putrefy ; and 
we have heard that the light of the moon has a powerful influence 
in rendering fish putrescent in this country. Possibly, some of our 
readers may know from experience whether this is the case or 
not. ' 

It may be that when gazing at the bright crescent of the sky, 
near the time of new moon, the spectator has obscurely seen the 
surface of the whole lunar hemisphere. This leaden-hued portion 
of the moon’s disc is rendered visible by sunlight, but it is by sun- 
light which has been reflected from the earth. And some astro- 
nomers tell us that this earthshine is of a green tint when the 
verdant plains of South America lie opposite to the moon. It has 
also been sometimes observed that the continents of the earth send 
a brighter earthshine to the moon than the Atlantic or the Pacific. 

We notice—especially with a small telescope—that the face of 
the moon has persistent features. [or instance, a solitary oval 
spot is always seen at the upper margin of the orb on its right- 
hand side. The lunar spots are never invisible in clear weather ; 
and hence we conclude that the moon has no clouds and therefore, 
probably, no atmosphere. If the moon had an atmosphere, very 
faint stars could not be seen when near the edge of the lunar orb, 
and others would be dimmed in brightness; but no such effect is 
ever witnessed. ‘This is another and not the only additional con- 
firmation of the above opinion. But, on the other hand, it is said 
that the light of the sun was seen to dart through the moon’s 
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atmosphere with twilight radiance, during the annular eclipse of 
May 1836. And Schroeter gives five thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two feet as the height of the lunar atmosphere. If there 
be one, its density is computed to be more than one thousand nine 
hundred and eighty times less than that of the earth. 

The length of a day and a night in the moon is equal to twenty- 
nine days and a half of our time, or to one lunar month. On that 
part of the moon’s surface which is opposite to the earth there is 
earthlight during nearly all the time of the sun’s absence, but in 
the other part there is no light but that from the stars and planets 
when the sun is away. Were a person to travel on the moon, in a 
direction at right angles to her axis and at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, he would live in perpetual sunlight. It is said that the 
moon has no seasons, but that during her long day she becumes 
hotter than boiling water, and that she is far colder than our Polar 
regions during her equally long night. But, for the present, we 
must withhold our entire credence from this opinion. 

Baer computes that a telescope which magnified fifty-one thousand 
diameters would give us a representation of the moon as it would 
appear within the distance of one German mile. Under very 
favourable atmospheric conditions Lord Rosse’s large reflector is 
expected to bear a magnifying power of five thousand six hundred 
diameters, If we observe the crescent of the new moon with a 
good telescope, we shall see that the sunlight which is spreading 
over the lunar orb is jagged and irregular at its advancing edge. 
Small, brilliant points of light burst forth before this edge, and are 
gradually reached by the tide of sunshine, although they still retain 
a superior brilliancy after they have become immersed in the flood 
of light. These bright spots are mountainous projections, which 
are the first to be smitten by the beams of the rising sun—rising 
that is to the moon. The shadows cast by these mountains are 
another indication that they are really elevations on the moon’s 
surface. Chimborazo has sunrise ten minutes earlier and sunset 
ten minutes later than the plain below. And in the same manner 
the day is lengthened eighteen hours at the summit of Huyghens, 
a lunar peak not so lofty as the South American mountain. 

The mountains of the moon are mostly round pits, girt by an 
elevated rim. The bottom of these pits is sunk beneath the general 
surface of the moon, and one or more solitary peaks often rise up 
from their centres. The moon is completely dotted with these 
singular depressions, some of which are not more than three or four 
hundred yards across. When they are more than ten or twelve 
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miles broad they are rather walled plains than centres of a moun- 
tainous rim. Within this rim concentric ridges are often observed, 
which are, probably, terraces leading down to the bottom of the 
crater. This is frequently of a convex form, and low mountain 
ridges sometimes spring from it. 

There are also chains of mountains analogous to those of our 
own globe. 

Tn the southern part of the moon these circular depressions often 
clash with one another; and in many places smaller craters are 
found on the walls and floors of the lunar cavities. 

There is one annular mountain called Tycho, which must be 
specially noticed. The pit is fifty-five miles across, and some 
seventeen thousand feet deep, or two thousand fect deeper than the 
height of Mont Blanc. What a stupendous cavity is this! An 
isolated peak stands in the centre of the floor, and there are also 
other mountains within this tremendous abyss. Brilliant streaks, 
visible only when the moon is full, radiate all around this centre, 
and one of them can be traced for seventeen hundred miles. They 
appear like cracks filled up with some brightly-reflecting substance. 
There are three isolated annular mountains in the moon, known 
by the names of Kepler, Aristarchus, and Copernicus. They also 
are girt by radiations which resemble ridges more than cracks. 
They are thought to be streams of lava, and fancy has beheld flames 
in the crater of Aristarchus, but the brightness was, perhaps, due 
to some other cause. 

The following extracts may help to give the reader a clearer idea 
of these remarkable lunar radiations :— 


“ And first, with regard to those from Tycho, which in some respects 
are distinguished from all others, They consist of broad brilliant bands 
(visible only when the moon is full or nearly so), issuing from all sides of 
the crater, and stretching to a greater or less distance from their origin ; 
one of them can be traced almost through the Mare Serientatis, or along a 
space of about seventeen hundred miles! Two characteristics of these 
singular bands cannot fail to attract the notice of even the casual observer. 
First, the light they throw is of exactly the same kind as that reflected 
from the edge of the crater itself, and from the lowest part of the chasm ; 
so that we must suppose that the matter forming them had the same 
origin and source as those other portions of Tycho. Secondly, they pass 
onward in thorough disregard of the other formations of the moon, If, 
instead of a most rugged surface, the face of our satellite had been one 
unbroken plain, their course could not have been less disturbed, only they 
accommodate themselves to the contour of the surface; if they meet a valley 
they bend with it ; if a precipitous mountain, they rise with its preeipicos, 
and then pursue their predetermined path. . . . The larger crater to 
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the left, named Saussure, which is much wider than one of the rays, and 
is of great depth, has, to a certain extent, intercepted the ray and displaced 
it; but shortly afterwards that ray resumes the former path. Now, ob- 
serve the bottom of Saussure: there is the very ray, faint, indeed, but 
distinct, so that the whole of the depth of the pit has not reached the 
source of that shining matter which, indeed, must be far deeper than Tycho 
itself. . . . These rents proceed along great circles of our luminary, 
from Tycho as a central point ; they are, and can be no other than cracks, 
extending over a vast portion of its crust, produced by the convulsion 
which formed that stupendous chasm. The formation of the rays, and of 
the crater; was therefore the same, and the crater is the mere mouth, or 
point of escape, of some tremendous internal and eccentric force. And 
thus, at an early age in the history of the present crust of the moon, at 
least five thousand cubic miles of rock were displaced, and the solid 
surface in all directions rent, in one case through the length of seventeen 
hundred miles, by some terrific convulsion.” 

The height of upwards of one thousand lunar mountains has 
been computed. Two are more than twenty-four thousand feet 
high, and are, therefore, much loftier than any mountains in our 
globe, if the relative size of the earth and the moon be taken into 
account, 

The shadowy parts of the full moon were once thought to be 
seas ; but though they are comparatively level their surface is more 
irregular than that of water would be. They are said to be plains, 
sunk generally a little beneath the surface of the moon. ‘The 
brilliant green hues of the Sea of Serenity, as it was named, are 
a suggestive spectacle. And notwithstanding the objections which 
present themselves to the hypothesis that the moon is inhabited, 
we must for the present suspend our judgment. It would be a 
shortsighted inference to conclude that organized beings cannot 
live under such a state of things as exists in the lunar world. But 
there is no atmosphere, or if there be one it appears to be too fine 
to be breathed, suggests a reader. ‘Too fine to be breathed by us, 
we admit it may be, but not too fine for other creatures, should it 
please their Creator to adapt them to such an atmospheric medium. 
But we will go further than this. Supposing it to be demonstrated 
that the moon is absolutely destitute of an atmosphere, this would 
be no proof that it is also destitute of animal and vegetable life. 
For who will assert that air is necessary to all the creatures of 
God ? 

Innumerable superstitions have been connected with the moon. 
To make thin and lank hair strong and bushy, a man was to visit 
his barber when the moon was in the sign of the lion. A lady 
who desired natural curls was to be shorn when the lunar orb was 
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in the sign of the Ram. Such follies as these are melancholy ex- 
hibitions of human ignorance, and of the delusions into which 
mankind have fallen, And it may be that the reader prides him- 
self upon his exemption from such absurdities. But if he is living 
from day to day neglectful of those solemn injunctions which are 
laid upon him, and yet thinking that it will be soon enough to 
attend to them at some future time—if he is acting thus, conscious 
as he must be that his life is so precarious that it might cease ere 
he can peruse these few lines to their close, then is his folly incom- 
parably greater than that at which he has, perhaps, just been 
wondering. A mere erroneous notion about lunar influence may 
be very absurd and yet of little moment. But what shall we say of 
him who stakes the momentous concerns of eternity upon such un- 
certainties as those on which so many risk them! May the reader 


not be guilty of such absurdity—such folly—such madness as 
this. 
As the ample moon, 

In the deep stillness of a summer even, 

Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 

In the green trees ; and kindling on all sides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 

Into a substance glorious as her own, 

Yea, with her own incorporated, by power, 

Capacious and serene :—Like power abides 

In man’s celestial spirit ; Virtue thus 

Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus feeds 

A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 

From the incumbrances of mortal life, 

From error, disappointment—nay, from guilt ; 

And sometimes, so relenting justice wills, 

From palpable oppressions of despair. 

WoRDSsWORTH. 


Ir is wonderful with what coolness and indifference the greater 
part of mankind see war commenced, ‘Those who hear of it at a 
distance, or read of it in books, but have never presented its evils 
to their minds, consider it as little more than a splendid game, 
a proclamation, an army, a battle, a triumph. Some, indeed, must 
perish in the successful field, but they die upon the bed of honour, 
resign their lives amidst the joys of conquest, and, filled with 
England’s glory, smile in death. ” 
Dr. Jonson. 
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Ar a moment when the eyes of all Europe, and it may be, of the 
whole civilized world, are turned upon that vast empire, governed 
by the sole and arbitrary will of one man, a tale connected with 
those who, not more than 140 years ago, founded its power and 
ruled its destinies, and who apparently with that power have also 
transmitted their own iron will and ungoverned ambition, may be 
read with interest. We will therefore relate a passage from the 
early life of one, whose story is one of the romances of history, 
and whose character well fitted her to share the throne and power 
of a sovereign, who, like its present ruler, owned no law but his 
own will. 

The subject of the following tale was raised, by a series of 
extraordinary adventures, from the lowest position to sway the 
sceptre of Russia; and even before she became its sole ruler, she 
exercised unbounded influence over the monarch, whose wonderful 
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intellect and éxtraordinary energy emancipated both himself and 
his empire from a state of barbarism. History seldom con- 
descends to touch upon the early years of those who may 
afterwards figure in its pages; and although all are acquainted 
with the after life of Catherine I. of Russia, few have probably 
heard any details of the first years of a life as singular and 
eventful as any in either history or romance. The pastor 
Skovronski was on his way home from a visit he had made to his 
sister, who lived about two miles from Marienburg. It was 
winter—a winter of snow and twilight, and the snow, which had 
been falling fast all day, continued to fall, and the short day was 
fast closing in, so that if the horse the good pastor rode, had 
not well known the way, there would have been considerable 
danger, not only of his missing the path, but of stumbling over the 
snow, which in many places entirely obscured it: the animal, 
however, appeared well accustomed to such a state of things, and 
bore his rider steadily and safely towards his home. As the pastor 
approached the outskirts of a wood, which on one side sheltered 
the town of Marienburg, his attention was suddenly attracted by 
a faint sound, which appeared to him like the wail of a child: he 
stopped his horse and listened, but could distinguish nothing, save 
the wind amongst the dry and snow-laden branches of the trees 
around him; he therefore again pursued his way. It was not, 
however, long before his horse again stopped, and this time of its 
own accord, and to its rider’s surprise resisted every attempt to 
induce it to proceed. Supposing that some obstacle must be in 
the path, which the darkness prevented his discovering, he 
alighted ; at first he could see nothing, but finding the horse still 
resist his attempt to lead it forward, he renewed his search, and 
was not long in ascertaining that some obstacle lay immediately 
in the way. The snow, which was now deep, concealed whatever 
it was that lay beneath ; and it was only on stooping down and 
partially removing the snow with his hands, that he discovered the 
body of a child. On taking it up he found it was still alive ; and 
as Skovronski took it in his arms, it uttered the same low moaning, 
which he had so lately fancied he heard on entering the wood. 

* Poor babe!” said he, ‘“‘ who has thus deserted thee?” He then 
looked anxiously around, to discover if possible, through the dim 
twilight, those whom poverty or some other motive had driven thus 
to abandon, on a lonely and snow-covered path an innocent and 
helpless infant. Seeing nothing and hearing no sound, the venerable 
pastor said aloud, for the chance of being heard by those who, 
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though they had deserted, might still be anxious for the sake or 
the infant :— 

“* Whoever thou art who hast left this child here, go in peace ; 
in the name of that God who sees and hears me, I promise to 
take care of it.” 

He then remounted his horse, placing the child before him 
under the thick folds of his own heavy cloak, and urging the 
animal forward, he soon reached his home, though at a much 
later hour than was his custom; he was welcomed by his old 
servant, who had been anxiously watching for his appearance, and 
who thus accosted him as she held the bridle while he alighted :— 

** Mercy on me and save me! what has happened? I fancied 
your sister Madame Alexina was ill; or that you had been attacked 
by robbers ; or a party of Cossacks; or fifty other misfortunes.” 

The pastor had now extricated the child from the folds of his 
cloak, and cut short his servant’s enumeration of all the possible 
mischances which had delayed him, by placing the foundling in 
her arms, saying, “ Here, Frederikaytake this child.” 

Surprise for an instant kept her silent ; but like a torrent, which 
checked for a time, only rushes forth the more impetuously when 
restraint is withdrawn, she soon uttered one exclamation after 
another, and gave the good pastor no opportunity of answering 
her innumerable questions. 

“A child! a child! and where, in the name of all the blessed 
saints, did you find it ?—and what are we to do with it here ?— 
who is to take care of it ?—who will bring it up?—what is to 
become of it?” When she at last paused to take breath, her master 
quietly replied :—“ We will take care of it, Frederika ;” and so 
saying, he followed her into the house, where she had carried her 
new charge to the light, and after looking at it for an instant, she 
exclaimed “Oh, what a pretty creature! a little girl with large 
black eyes! see, she looks about her already: how she smiles! she 
must be about a year old: what is her name, I wonder? she must 
surely be hungry, poor babe! I will warm some milk for her ; 
where did you find the little creature, my dear master ? 

The pastor had meanwhile quietly seated himself before the 
spacious hearth, where a huge log of wood was burning brightly, 
giving at once light and heat; and whilst warming himself after 
his cold and eventful ride, he proceeded to relate his adventure, 
and the way in which he had found the child. 

“Strange that Bariska should refuse to go on! very strange, 
was it not, master?” said his servant as he concluded. 
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“Horses are remarkable for this instinct,” replied the pastor ; 
“ they will knock down and run over any one who may happen to 
cross their path, but they will rarely pass over a body, alive or dead, 
which lies in it.” 

** And when you called, to ask who could have thus abandoned 
this innocent little creature, you saw no one ?” 

** No one.” 

“ What wickedness, to leave such a helpless being alone, and 
in such weather to perish in the snow! see, how she eats the 
bread and milk ! if it was its father or mother they deserve to be 
condemned without chance of. purgatory,” said Frederika, her 
indignation getting the better of every other feeling. 

“Hush, Frederika ! to condemn any one is a sin; we must judge 
no one, especially when ignorant of the motives from which they 
acted.” 

“If we could only discover anything that could tell us who this 
child is!” replied Frederika, without appearing to notice her master’s 
rebuke ; “its clothes are clean, but poor; not a trinket or 
anything by which it can ever be recognized; and it cannot even 
tell us its name; what shall we call her ?” 

“Give me the almanack, Frederika. To-day is the 25th of 
November—ah! it is St. Catherine’s day: we will call her 
‘Catherine.’ ” 

“ Yes, that will do; Catherine is a very pretty name, and may 
St. Catherine protect thee, poor babe; and now that you have 
warmed yourself, master, will you not have some supper? Look, 
the little creature has fallen asleep; I will lay her upon my bed, 
and then return.” 

The good pastor was well inclined for the supper, which was 
soon placed before him ; he soon after retired to rest, and slept as 
those may sleep whose consciences are at peace with God and man. 


THE PASTOR’S BLESSING. 


By daybreak the next morning all Marienburg had heard of the 
Pastor Skovronski’s adventure ; that he had adopted the child he 
had found, and had given her the name of “ Catherine,” in honour 
of the saint on whose day she had been rescued from perishing in 
the snow. That same night, a peasant whose cottage was situated 
near the entrance of the wood already mentioned, had been 
aroused from sleep by the sound of something heavy falling against 
the door of his house; the peasant fancied too that he heard low 
moans; but he was too timid to venture to ascertain the cause ; 
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and all remaining quiet, he again sunk into the slumber from 
which he had been aroused; on the following morning, however, 
on opening his door, he found the body of a soldier lying stiff at 
his threshold. The pastor Skovronksi was summoned, and 
obeyed the call, with even more than his usual promptitude, 
hoping he might find about the body of the unfortunate stranger 
something which might throw some light on the name and parent- 
age of the child he had just adopted; but these hopes were dis- 
appointed ; no paper or writing of any kind was discovered. All 
therefore remained buried in mystery ; and the good people of 
Marienburg were at liberty to conjecture what they liked—to 
suppose that the child had been committed to the care of the 
soldier, by those who had perished on the field of battle ; that he 
had sunk under cold, hunger, and fatigue; and that having no 
longer strength to carry his helpless charge, had either dropped it 
from exhaustion, or left it where it had been found, in the hope 
that chance or providence would rescue it from destruction: others 
again might believe, that the poor soldier was himself the father 
of the child: certain it is, however, that the town of Marienburg 
was never enlightened as to its history, previous to its being 
brought there by the kind-hearted pastor, who from that hour 


brought it up ashis own. Catherine repaid his care by her docility 
and affection, and won the love of all by her constant gaiety and 
good humour. 


Twelve years passed away, and the good father’s adopted child, 
who had grown into a tall and beautiful girl, now assisted 
Frederika in all the household cares. One day the pastor, who 
had for some time appeared more than usually thoughtful, after 
reading the papers of the day, called Catherine to him. “My 
child,” said he, “I wish you to spend some time with my sister 
Alexina ; she is now old and often ailing, and she will be glad to 
have you with her.” 

“If yow wish it, dear father,” replied Catherine, “I will go; I 
like Madame Alexina, because she is your sister, at the same time 
I would rather stay with you.” 

“ You shall return then soon, my child, if I am able to fetch you, 
but remember, only if J come for you, you must not come with 
any one else,” 

Catherine cheerfully assented, without remarking the stress laid 
upon her returning with no one but her adopted father ; and with 
her usual alacrity and good humour she prepared for her departure. 
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They were soon ready, and the pastor started with her; on 
reaching the place where he had first discovered her as a helpless 
infant, he pointed it out to her. It was now the middle of 
summer, and instead of the cold and cheerless snow which had 
then covered the ground, all was fresh and green around them ; 
Catherine threw herself on her knees on the spot pointed out to 
her. 

“Bless me here, my Father,” said she, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, whilst her large, dark eyes filled with tears; “here, in 
this spot where twelve years ago you first heard my feeble’ cries ; 
God will hear me now, as He heard you then, and may He repay 
you for all you have done for your poor child; oh! may He 
prolong your days for the sake of all around you!” 

Deeply affected by this earnest and touching prayer, the 
venerable pastor laid his hands on the beautiful head of his 
adopted child. ‘Go in peace,” said he; “God is over all, 
whatever He appoints for us, let us humbly submit; I cannot 
foresee when, nor in what manner, God may end my days; it 
matters not if they are but spent in His service ; trust in Him, my 
child, and if I should be called away, my sister will continue to 
protect thee. Go, my daughter, and if it be the will of heaven that 
we meet not again here below, remember the parting words of the 
poor pastor ; who, though he was unable to give wealth or learning, 
strove diligently to give thee piety and virtue. Be good, humble, 
and obedient: woman is born to obey. In whatever position God 
may place thee, Catherine, serve Him; remember that had He 
not sent one of His servants to save your life, you would have 
perished on this spot; give Him the praise, and the best years of 
the life so preserved.” 

Then having raised the young orphan from where she kuelt, 
and pointed to the path she was to follow, he kissed her forehead, 
and left her, to return alone to his home. 


THE CANNONADE. 
‘Catherine! Catherine! what are you standing all this time at 
* the door for, instead of helping me to spin the rest of this flax ? 
Do you suppose my brother sent you here to stand with your arms 
crossed doing nothing ?”” 

The person who spoke thus was an elderly woman, living in a 
small village situated at some distance from Marienburg, in 
Livonia, which at that time belonged to Poland; her questions 
were addressed to a young girl about thirteen years old; she was 
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tall, and possessed not only fine and regular features, but the 
still greater attraction of a countenance few could have seen and 
passed over with indifference; but at this moment its usually 
bright expression was exchanged for one of anxiety and alarm. 

“My God! Madame Alexina, do you not hear the roar of 
cannon ?” said the girl, without stirring from the spot where she 
stood. 

“It may be thunder, Catherine; or firing for some public 
rejoicing ; what day of the month is it ?” 

“The 20th of August, 1702,* Madame Alexina.” 

“ That is not the king’s birthday; but are you sure that it is 
cannon you hear, Catherine ?” 

Catherine made no answer, but appeared lost in thought. All 
that had occurred the preceding day rose to her recollection ; she 
recalled all her benefactor had said, his manner, his evident 
anxiety, which passed unnoticed at the moment, but which 
now struck her as ominous and alarming, and she exclaimed 
aloud :— 

“ Why, oh why! did I not see it all before? Child that I am! 
why did I leave him? and why did he send me from him? I shall 
never see him again! My dear, dear father! . . . he told me 
you wanted me, and you did not even expect me, . . I see it all, 
there is danger, and he has sent me frora him,” 

The distant sound of cannon was now more plainly heard, and 
the poor girl’s tears fell fast. Madame Alexina appeared not to 
share her alarm, but rather to be somewhat irritated at the emotion 
she betrayed at being separated from her kind protector. 

‘You love my brother, then, better than me, Catherine ?—that 
is not right.” 

“Tt is natural, madam,” replied Catherine ; “did he not save 
me, take me to his home—cherish and protect me? He taught 
me, too, to love God; and oh! I love him as I love God—as I 
should love my father, if 1 had ever known one—as one should 
love a mother. I owe all to him, and love him as a child, and 
would give my life to save his; but oh! listen, I hear cannon 
firing again, and louder and oftener . . . my God! what is hap- - 
pening ?” 

At this moment a horse was heard rapidly approaching the 


* It was in the year 1702 that the Czar Peter the Great took the town 
of Marienburg ; in the following year he laid the foundations of St. Peters- 
burg, which eventually became the seat of the Imperial Government, the 
capital of the Russian empire, and the centre of its commerce. 
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cottage, and, before there was time for remark, it stopped at the 
door. A young man alighted, and with an aspect of alarm rushed 
into the room in which they were. “The Russians are at 
Marienburg,” said he ; “I have escaped with difficulty to bring 
you this letter from your brother, the Pastor Skovronski, who 
made me take his horse, that no time might be lost.” 

“From the Pastor Skovronski!” repeated Catherine, in alarm. 

“Oh! you are lucky, Mademoiselle Catherine,” said the young 
man, turning to her as he spoke, whilst Madame Alexina took out 
her spectacles, and prepared to read her brother’s letter; ‘ you 
are fortunate to have neither father, nor mother, nor relatives.” 

“Do you think so, Paul?” said the young Livonian, whilst a 
smile of mingled contempt and bitterness curled her lip. 

“Yes; because you are spared the pain of leaving them,” 

** And why then do you leave them?” 

‘They would not let me stay; they have sent me away, and 
now I tremble for them,” replied Paul. 

‘“‘We had better defend those we love than tremble for them,” 
said Catherine, somewhat contemptuously ; “ but what has hap- 
pened at Marienburg ?” 

“Have you not heard the cannon firing, Mademoiselle Catiie- 
rine? General Schérémékif and his troops have surrounded the 
town, and bombarded it ; and the inhabitants are either killed or 
taken prisoners.” 

““My father! my benefactor!” exclaimed Catherine, in an 
agony of distress and terror. 

“ Your benefactor, your father, Catherine,” interrupted Madame 
Alexina, as she finished reading her letter, “implores you to 
remain here; for himself, he will not desert his flock, and values 
his life only for their sakes: if it please God that he should 
perish, he leaves you all he possesses; he sends his blessing, and 
asks our prayers.” . 

* Madame Alexina,” said Catherine, as she took the hand of the 
pastor’s sister, and raised it respectfully to her lips, “‘ you have a 
good heart ; you cannot wish me to stay here. I shall go directly 
to Marienburg, and will share his fate, whatever it may be.” 

* But do you not hear that the Russians are at its gates, and by 
this time, probably, in possession of the town?” returned Madame 
Alexina, as she endeavoured to retain the orphan’s hand in hers.” 

*T go to find my father.” 

* But it is now late, and, as I told you, all must either be killed 
or taken prisoners,” said Paul. 
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“Then I will either die with them, or become a prisoner too,” 
said Catherine, quietly but firmly. 

She then released her hands from the old lady’s grasp, and 
before Paul could even attempt to stop her, she had reached the 
door, mounted the horse which stood there, and disappeared, 
almost before Alexina and Paul had time to express their surprise 
at her courage and devotion. 


THE PRISONER. 

The shades of evening were falling on the town of Marienburg, 
when a horse, at full speed, reached the edge of the wood which 
skirted the town. As the animal and its rider were about to enter 
the thick shade of its foliage, a man suddenly stepped forward, 
and, in an authoritative voice, demanded of the person who rode 
the horse, where they were going? “ What is that to you?” was 
the reply, in an equally imperative tone. 

Astonished, and at the same time provoked at this boldness, 
the man seized the bridle with one hand, whilst with the other he 
was apparently about to inflict punishment on the individual who 
had dared to refuse the information he required ; but, on approach- 
ing closer, he perceived that it was a woman who had set him at 
defiance. His uplifted hand fell without striking the blow he had 
meditated, and he only again repeated, but this time in a gentler 
tone, ‘‘ Where are you going ?”” 

“It does not concern you,” replied the young person ; “I am in 
a hurry ; let me go, I entreat you.” 

“But you are probably ignorant,” said the man, still detaining 
the horse by the bridle, “‘that the Russians are in possession of 
Marienburg.” 

“Well!” replied the young equestrian, impatiently. 

‘That its inhabitants are prisoners ; that, if you go any further, 
you will be made one, too.” 

“Thank you, for your information,” said Catherine, whom our 
readers have, doubtless, recognised ; “‘ but he who has been as a 
father to me is in the town, and I will share his fate.” 

* But, if he should be a prisoner ?” 

“T will be one, too.” 

“ And if he is dead ?” 

This suggestion for a moment blanched the cheek and shook 
the purpose of the undaunted girl, but quickly recovering her 
courage and determination, she calmly replied—‘ Have I not told 
you that I will share his fate ?” 
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“Go, then, and God protect you,” said the man, as he let go the 
horse’s bridle, and encouraged by its rider it started off at a gallop. 

They had not, however, gone many yards, before they were 
again called upon to stop. A “ Qui vive?” was heard, and no 
answer being given by Catherine, a ball whistled past her, and so 
closely that it grazed the loose sleeve of her dress. She immedi- 
ately stopped her horse. ‘ And if I had answered it is me, would 
you have been any the wiser ?” 

She had scarcely uttered the words before she found herself 
surrounded by a circle of rough-looking soldiers. 

“‘Come, my pretty girl, dismount and follow us,” said one who 
appeared to be the head of the party. 

Catherine had remarked amongst them, though standing a little 
apart, the person who had first accosted her as she entered the 
forest ; she quickly recognised him by his tall and commanding 
figure, and his general appearance, which contrasted strongly with 
the rest of the Russian soldiers. She turned to where he stood, 
saying— 

“Tell them to let me go; I am only a poor girl who can do no 
one any harm.” 

“T warned you what would happen,” replied the unknown, 
“you would not take my warning, and you must now take the 
consequences.” And turning to the Cossacks, he added, “ You 
know your duty.” 

“Your name?” asked the Cossack officer, turning to Catherine. 

“ Catherine,” replied she, readily. “I am the adopted child of 
the Pastor Skovronski; I left him yesterday by his desire, I return 
to-day by my own—let me go I entreat you.” 

Before making any reply the officer cast a glance towards the 
person who still kept aloof, and on whose lips was to be traced a 
smile of some meaning ; he then said— 

“You are a Livonian, and Livonia now belongs to our great 
Czar, Peter I. of Russia; you are our prisoner. Dismount, unless 
you wish me to save you the trouble, and follow me.” 

“Touch me not,” said Catherine, accompanying the injunction 
with a look of haughty defiance, and jumping lightly from her 
horse, she added, “I have not. returned to Marienburg to remain 
in prison, but to find my adopted father ; take me, then, to where 
he is, I care not where, so I may be with him.” 

“Tt is not for prisoners to dictate,” replied the Cossack officer, 
who appeared both amused and interested by Catherine’s manner 
and appearance. 

VOL. I. 2¥ 
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Catherine was silent for a moment, then asked—‘* Who is your 
general ?” 

“General Schérémékif,” interposed the stranger, who had till 
now listened silently, but attentively, to the altercation between 
Catherine and the Cossack officer. 

7 will speak to the general then,” said Catherine, more in the 
tone of a command than a request. 

On a sign from the stranger, the offieer intimated to his 
prisoner that she was to follow him, and immediately took the 
path which led to the town; and on reaching it, he stopped to 
inquire of another officer where he should find the general ; whilst 
he was thus engaged, a woman approached close to where they 
stood: Catherine uttered an exclamation, as she recognized the 
pastor’s servant, whose only reply was a burst of tears. Poor 
Catherine’s features betrayed her emotion and her fears, and a 
deathlike paleness overspread her face, as she eagerly inquired— 
“What is it, Frederica? in God's name tell me.” 

“My poor child!” said the old woman, weeping bitterly, you 
will never see him again; he is lying on the field of battle. I saw 
him fall, struck by a bullet, as he was kneeling by a poor Liyoniau, 
and trying to stop the blood which was running from his wounds. 
I went to entreat him to return home; oh! he will never return 
there again, my dear, dear master.” 

“ And you left him there ?” interrupted Catherine, in a tone of 
surprise. 

* What could I do?” replied the old woman ; “the balls were 
flying in all directions, and I might have been killed too, if I had 
stayed.” 

The Cossack now approached his young prisoner, and informed 
her the general was close at hand, and desired her to follow him. 
Catherine needed no second bidding. On entering the general’s 
tent, the first object which caught her quick eye was the same 
stranger whose look and manner had before struck her. She, 
however, as quickly perceived that he was not.the person she was 
desirous of seeing. A glance pointed out to her a tall and dis- 
tinguished-looking man, in whose presence the rest stood uncovered, 
and, throwing herself on her knees before him, she exclaimed— 
“Grant me one favour, general? oh! for pity’s sake hear me,” 
and she raised her clasped hands imploringly to the person she 
addressed. 

“‘ What does she want ?” asked the general, of the officer who 
had conducted Catherine into his presence. 
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“She desired to speak to you, general,” replied the officer. 
“T did,” returned Catherine ; “I believed my protector—my 
father—to be in prison; I hoped to be allowed to share it; but 
now they tell me he is killed, lying on the field of battle. I have 
but one favour to ask—permission to seek his body, and bury it if 
I find it? Oh! if you had but known him, he was the good 
Pastor Skovronski.” 

The general appeared touched by such devotion in one so young ; 
he gazed for a moment in silence on the poor girl, then said— 

“ The camp is outside the walls of Marienburg; if I grant your 
request, what assurance have I that you will return?” 

* My word,” was the simple answer. 

“* Well, then, go!” said Schérémékif, making a sign to her to 
rise, “ but you know you belong to me; you are my prisoner, my 
slave, I shall expect you back.” 

Without another word Catherine left the tent, to proseeute her 
work of love, to seek him who had been as a father to her, amongst 
the dying and the dead. 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


The first person Catherine saw on leaving the tent was the 
pastor’s old servant, Frederika, who had been evidently anxiously 
awaiting her. Catherine eagerly took her hand, begging her to 
come with her, and point out the place where she had seen her 
master fall. 

“Holy Virgin! you are not going to seek him !” 

** Do not come if you are afraid, Frederika, I will go alone ; but 
there is no time to lose; he may not have been killed, every minute 
is of consequence—come !” 

Frederika no longer hesitated, but proceeded at once to follow 
her young mistress. 

The night was dark, and it was not without difficulty that they 
found the way. When they had got some little way beyond the 
walls of the town, they found themselves on a large open space, 
covered in all directions with the sad fruits of the combat which 
had taken place there during the day which had now closed—for 
ever, to those who lay around in their last sleep. Men and horses, 
the dying and the dead, were there together; and as the groans 
of those who yet lived reached the ears of the devoted girl, she 
paused in horror. 

**Oh, my God!” said she, as she raised her eyes from the seene 
before her to the calm heaven above, ‘* guide me, and help me.” 
2¥F2 
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She again advanced, but suddenly stopped again, aware that 
some one was following her steps. 

“What do you want?” inquired she, as she turned to the 
person whose features the darkness prevented her discerning, “are 
you also seeking a parent—a friend? Alas! I seek a father ; but 
I know not how I shall recognize him, it is getting very dark.” 

“ And we never thought to bring a light,” interrupted Frederika. 
The *person who had followed them now addressed Catherine, 
offering to get a light, adding— 

** Wait for me here, I will return directly.” 

He had no sooner rejoined them with a light, than Catherine at 
once, and for the third time, recognised the same stranger who 
had first stopped her as she was about to enter the wood on her 
way to Marienburg. 

The light he carried at the same time discovered to her, in all 
its horror, the bloody scene around her. The unknown spoke 
not, but marked with no careless glance the expression of her 
countenance, and appeared waiting to see if she would persevere, 
or if her courage was to be shaken by what she now saw. He 
had not long to wait. 

“Oh, God! give me strength,” said she, apparently unconscious 
that she was heard by any but Him, to whom she looked for help, 
and she again pursued her way, followed by Frederica, who was 
evidently too terrified and too bewildered to be able to give any 
assistance, or lead to the place where she had seen her master fall. 
More than once poor Catherine was misled into the belief that she 
had found the object of her search, and as often with her small 
and trembling hands she raised the ghastly head of one whose 
spark of life had fled, and had again to resume her sad search. 
The stranger continued to follow in silence. 

Was he led by curiosity? or was he too seeking for some one 
on that same field of death? Catherine was too much occupied 
with her own distress to bestow even a thought upon the stranger ; 
and, indeed, the various emotions she had experienced, and the 
fearful scene of destruction and misery around, threatened at one 
moment to unfit her for the task she had undertaken—she yielded 
to a momentary weakness and, sinking on the ground, she covered 
her face with her hands. 

“ Catherine,” said the stranger, “‘ you have undertaken what is 
beyond your age and your strength; give up this painful search : 
to-morrow by daybreak they will separate those that yet live from 
the dead, and bring help to the wounded. Then the people of 
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Marienburg will recognise their pastor, and it is possible he may 
yet be amongst the living.” 

“T have begun and I will go on!” said poor Catherine, firmly ; 
“but why are you here, and who are you looking for ?” 

“ Listen, Catherine,” replied her companion. “I am a soldier. 
I am not without courage, but I am astonished at the courage you 
have shown. You are not born to be a slave, not even a general’s. 
You are now away from the camp, no one sees you; fly, and make 
your escape from a prison and from slavery. If you want money 
here is some.” 

You will not refuse, Catherine ?” exclaimed Frederika, eagerly, 
as she put out her hand to take the purse the stranger offered ; 
“ you will surely fly !” 

“Tt cannot be,” said the young girl, in a tone of surprise and 
indignation ; “ you heard me promise to return, and a promise 
must not be broken.” 

“Not if given by a man,” returned the soldier; ‘ but a child, 
without name or rank—do you suppose they will think of you, 
or even remember you? I tell you again, you had better fly. At 
your age life is sweet; do you want to pass it in servitude,—in 
slavery ?” 

But Catherine’s purpose was not to be altered, and rising, she 
said gravely and solemnly, “I know not what God may appoint 
for me. I know that I am but a child without a name—without 
rank; but meanness of birth cannot warrant mean actions. If I 
was a princess I should keep my word; I shall equally keep it 
being what I am.” Then turning to her companion, who saw that 
’ further remonstrance was useless, she added, ‘Come, Frederika, 
let us go on, I am better now.” 

At this moment a low and stifled moan, apparently close to 
where they stood, made Catherine start:—‘“ Hush!” said she, 
almost breathless with agitation, and listening anxiously for a 
repetition of the mournful sound. 


THE PASTOR. 


The silence around them was again broken by a repetition of 
the same sound which had made Catherine start, and springing 
towards the spot from whence it came, she perceived an old 
man stretched on the ground. ‘Throwing herself on her knees 
beside him, she exclaimed— 

“ Oh, quick, quick, Frederika! bring hither the light ; oh! if it 
should be him!” ‘The light now fell on the old man’s face, and 
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revealed the well-known features of her only friend and protector. 
“Oh! it is, it is,” continued the poor girl, “my father, my 
benefactor; it is your child who calls you, your little Catherine.” 
Her words of love reached not the ear for which they were spoken ; 
for a moment her heart sank within her, but she soon satisfied 
herself that he still lived, and then proceeded to ascertain the 
cause of the state of insensibility in which she had found the good 
pastor. On attempting to raise him he uttered a faint cry, and 
the arm she had taken fell powerless to the ground; at the same 
time he opened his eyes, and in a faint voice inquired, “ Where 
am I?” 

“ With your friends,” said Catherine, tenderly; “with your 
little Catherine, who blesses God for having preserved you. How 
can we move him ?” added she, turning to the stranger, who had 
followed her and who now approached, ard taking a small flask 
from his pocket he put it to the pastor’s lips, desiring him to 
swallow some of its contents. 

The old man obeyed, and apparently revived by it he attempted 
to rise; Catherine again offered to take his arm, and he again 
uttered a ery of pain. ‘“‘ My arm is broken, I believe,” said he. 
Catherine once more looked at the soldier, as if for advice or help ; 
he was not slow in answering the appeal. 

“ Do not stir,” said he; ‘I will return to Marienburg, and will 
get two of my companions to help you, and will send the surgeon 
of our regiment to set your arm, so that it will soon be as well as 
ever. Adieu, Catherine!” added he, as he turned away, “ believe 
me, you had better take advantage of your present liberty and fly.” . 

It was not long after he had left them that three men advanced 
towards them ; two of the men carried a litter, on which they 
carefully placed the pastor Skovronski, and Catherine walked close 
by his side, followed by his old servant, as they bore him from the 
field, where, but for her, he might have perished. 

Having reached the pastor’s house, they laid him on his bed, 
and the surgeon at once proceeded to set the broken limb; and 
when he had done all that was required, he retired with the two 
soldiers who had carried the litter. 

Once more Catherine found herself in her own home ; but alas ! 
how much had happened in the short time which had elapsed 
since she left it, and how unexpectedly had the strength and 
energy of her character been called forth by the unlooked-for 
events of the last few hours. 


Before the good pastar attempted to obtain the repose he needed, 
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he desired Catherine to kneel and offer up a prayer to that God 
who had so mercifully preserved them, and brought them again 
together under the roof which had so long sheltered them ; he 
then fell into a tranquil sleep, whilst his two companions watched 
beside him during the remainder of the night. When daylight 
appeared, Catherine retired to her little room; she dressed 
herself, and carefully arranged the rich tresses of her long dark 
hair, which, however, ere her toilette was completed, were par- 
tially concealed under a small black velvet cap, according to the 
fashion of the Livonian peasantry. On returning to the invalid, 
however, she found he had just awoke. “ My beloved father !” 
said she, as she knelt beside the bed, “ bless your adopted child, 
before she leaves you, perhaps for ever.” 

“What do you say, my child ?” said the pastor, surprised at her 
words, and at the tears which fell fast as she bent over him. 

“‘] was made prisoner yesterday, my father; I belong to the 
Russian general; he let me go to seek you. I gave my word to 
return ; I must now keep it.” 

Frederika now eagerly interrupted Catherine, and endeavoured 
to prove, with more warmth than reason, that such a promise was 
not birding—that the general would never remember it—that he 
could not care whether she returned or not—that she was wanted 
at home—that, in short, she ought not to go. The pastor and 
Catherine let her proceed without interruption, but when she 
stopped the pastor said,— 

“You promised the general to return,” my daughter. 

“ Yes, father,” replied poor Catherine, as she continued to 
weep; “and Frederika should not try to stop me.” 

“Go, my child ; go my Catherine,” said the old man, in a low 
and trembling voices ‘go, do your duty, and God will bless you, as 
I do.” So saying the good man laid the hand that was free from 
injury on Catherine’s head—that head which was one day to be 
encircled with an imperial diadem, instead of the simple cap which 
was now its sole ornament, save, indeed, that which nature had 
bestowed in the beautiful hair which hung in shining folds from 
beneath. As Catherine continued to kneel, as if wanting courage 
to leave all she loved, he added, encouragingly— 

“ A word given must be kept, my child; the day is advancing, 
go, and God be with thee.” 

Catherine now rose, and taking the old man’s hand, she pressed 
it to her lips. ‘ Adieu, my father! adieu, Frederika !” exclaimed 
she ; and without trusting herself to say more, she left the cottage. 





THE HOME FRIEND, 


THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


As Catherine approached the tent of the General Schérémékif, 
the Russian soldier (the companion of her search the evening 
before) was leaving it; at the sight of the young Livonian he 
prepared to retrace his steps. Catherine entered the tent; she 
had wiped away the traces of tears, and appeared with dignified 
composure before the general. He was giving audience to some 
of the unfortunate inhabitants of Marienburg, and hearing their 
various complaints. 

“Ah! is that you, my pretty child?” said he, on perceiving 
Catherine ; ‘I was afraid you would not return.” 

“T gave you my word,” was the simple reply, though given with 
some haughtiness of look and voice. 

The general smiled. ‘ You are young, active, strong, you 
will make a good servant, wait on me presently at breakfast.” 

Catherine withdrew without a word in reply, and at once 
proceeded to inquire how she was to perform the service assigned 
to her, and when summoned by her new master all was ready. 
When she entered with the repast ordered by the general, she 
found him alone with the soldier so often mentioned. Both were 
seated at a small table, and Catherine proceeded to wait on them, 
apparently without noticing the familiarity between them, and 
which appeared somewhat inconsistent—the one being a general 
in command of an army,—the other, to judge from his dress, a 
simple soldier ; though an attentive observer might have remarked 
how little the dress accorded with the look and manner of the 
wearer. 

“To your health, nry pretty girl,” said the soldier, holding his 
glass to Catherine, and looking at her attentively whilst she filled 
it: “how old are you?” added he. 

“Thirteen years,” replied Catherine, blushing deeply. 

“With the courage and sense of thirty, by St. Nicholas! 
General, if you had seen her last night, seeking the body of her’ 
benefactor amongst the ghastly corpses ; pale, agitated, but firm 
and self-possessed, you would have admired her as I did. Are 
you not afraid of death, child?” added he, turning towards 
Catherine, whose cheek and brow were again covered wjth blushes, 
as she replied,— * 

“T did not think of being afraid, I thought only of finding my 
father.” 

“The servant of a minister of religion is probably accustomed 
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to the sight of death,” said the general, “ and it was very likely not 
the first time she had seen it.” 

Catherine raised her dark and expressive eyes to the general’s 
face, with a look full of meaning, and which doubtless implied, that 
she had never before met it in so fearful a form. 

“She might have been less courageous, however,” rejoined the 
soldier, “* had she had to make her search with balls and bullets 
flying around her; ay, I should like to see her in the midst of 
a battle with that quiet determined look.” 

“* You saw the effect the balls of your sentinels had on me !” 
replied Catherine with a smile. 

“By St. Peter! that is true, general; she flinched no more 
than I did. This girl is no common character, Schérémékif! will 
you sell me your prisoner ?” 

** And what would you do with her?” inquired the general, 
avoiding a direct reply, and giving neither name nor title to his 
companion. 

‘Make her my wife, the wife of a soldier! she is clearly born 
for that. What do you say to it?” continued he, turning to 
Catherine, who listened with astonishment. For a moment she 
hesitated, then colouring deeply, replied, ‘“ That my choice is not 
difficult ; that I would rather be the wife of a soldier than the 
servant of a general.” 

“Bravo, Catherine; from this moment, then, you belong to me.” 

“ But—” interrupted the general. 

“T know all you would say, general, said the soldier, 
impatiently, “but you know I do not do things like other people ; 
this young girl pleases me, she is brave and resolute. I am sure, 
too, she is good and kind-hearted ; we have seen her tried. It is 
decided. She shall be my wife ; she will do honour to any station. 
Put down that plate, Catherine ; take off your apron, and follow me. 
Henceforward if you serve—it shall be your husband.” 

“Tt must be as you please,” said the general ; “she is yours.” 

The Russian soldier rose from the table, and desiring Catherine 
to follow him, left the tent. 

“Do you know who I am?” inquired he of his companion, as 
they walked on together. 

“No, only that you have said you will be my husband.” 

“ Yes; but that does not tell you my rank in the army, or who 
I may be.” 

“That does not signify; am I not a poor girl, without a name, 
without a home ?” 
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* Poor child! you will then willingly unite your fate to mine ?” 
said the soldier, as he took the hand of the young Livonian, and 
looked at her with admiration and tenderness. 

“ Yes!” replied Catherine,*without hesitation ; “for you are a 
brave soldier, and are willing to take me, nameless and friendless 
as I am.” 

‘You are not sorry, then, that 1 am a soldier?” returned her 
companion. 

“ No, no; not if I may follow you, and share all your fatigues 
and dangers ; live with you and die with you.” 

The soldier, who had now reached a tent somewhat larger and 
more imposing in appearance than the rest, paused, saying— 
“ Wait for me here, this is the Czar’s tent; 1 must see him, and 
have his permission to marry.” 

Catherine did not wait long; a young officer came to summon 
her into the presence of the Czar. In the apartinent into 
which she was conducted a number of persons were standing ; one 
alone was seated,—and at a glance Catherine recognised him as 
the person who had promised to make her his wife. 

“ Where is the Czar ?” inquired Catherine of the officer; who 
immediately pointed to the person she had recognised, saying, 
* That is the Czar, Mademoiselle.” 

“That? that is my husband!” exclaimed the bewildered 
girl. 

‘Your husband, and the Czar, also, Catherine,” sail -her royal 
lover (for it was indeed the Czar himself), as he rose and 
approached her; “but,” he added, “are you sorry, my child? 
will my title prevent your loving me ?” 

“T loved you asa simple soldier,” said Catherine, quietly ; ‘I 
shall love you equally as emperor.” 

And the Czar, Peter I. of Russia, took the young orphan by the 
hand, and presented her to the officers around him as the future 
Empress of Russia. 

Our young heroine was eventually the Empress of that vast 
empire ; but at first Peter placed her in one of his chAteaux near 
Moscow, where he constantly visited her, and transacted there - 
with his ministers all his most important business. It was in this 
retirement that the future Empress gave birth to two daughters, 
Anne, born in 1708, and Elizabeth, born in 1702. The latter was 
eventually Empress, and swayed the sceptre of the Czars from the 
year 1741 to 1761. She, however, had neither the wonderful 
genius of her father, nor the strength of mind whieh distinguished 
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and elevated her mother, and was more fitted to adorn a private 
station than to rule a mighty nation: she was remarkable for her 
beauty, and her gentle and attractive manners. Anne, the eldest 
daughter of Peter the Great and Catherine, married the Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp, and the only issue of the marriage afterwards 
succeeded to the throne, by the title of Peter ILI. 

In 1711, when Peter the Great set out on his expedition against 
the Turks, wishing his wife to accompany him, he publicly 
acknowledged her. She was necessary to him; her spirit and 
energy, no less than her constant cheerfulness, often banished or 
mitigated the dark moods to which he was subject, and he could 
not dispense with her society and affection. On this occasion he 
had the proud satisfaction of seeing her, during a campaign of 
hardships and difficulties, set an example to his bravest soldiers : 
she was constantly on horseback at the head of the army: this 
pleased Petet. Moreover, as ¢lever as courageous,she knew how 
to treat with the Turks, and her address rescued him from a 
perilous position, for having led his army into Moldavia, and 
encamping on the banks of the Pruth, he was surrounded by the 
enemy. Catherine, unknowh to her husband, succeeded in bribing 
the grand vizier to agtee to a negotiation, whith was at once 
concluded by the surrender of Azof to the Turks. 

To reward services so important, Peter for once laid aside a 
parsimony which accorded ill with his rank and character, and 
caused her to be magnificently crowned. When he died he left 
her the title of Empress (though some assert she owed it to the 
machinations of Menzikoff). She did not, however, long enjoy it. 
She soon fell into ill-health, and died the 27th of May, 1727, at 
the age of thirty-eight years, after reigning two years and some 
months. 


ADVICE TO THE MARRIED. 


SHOULD erring nature casual faults disclose, 
Wound not the breast that harbours your repose ; 

For every grief that breast from you shall prove 

Is one link broken in the chain of love. 

Soon with their objects other woes are past, 

But pains from those we love are pains that last. 

Though faults or follies from reproach may fly, 

Yet in its shade the tender passions die. 

LANGHORNE. 



















































































































DESTRUCTION OF TREES AND DEPOPULATION OF 
PALESTINE, 


In this doomed country itis no rare thing to see a whole mountain 
on a blaze. As the woods and forests belong to nobody, any 
country-fellow in want of a little wood for fuel goes forth and cuts 
dcewn a tree. At other times he sets fire to the dried grass to 
clear a little spot for cultivation: the fire spreads, catches the 
trees, and in a few hours more wood is consumed than can be 
reproduced in ten or fifteen years. The peasant takes up a 
burning brand to.light his pipe, and returns to his miserable hovel 
without for one moment thinking that he is an instrument of 
Divine vengeance. The children of Israel, exclaims the prophet, 
have provoked the Lord to anger, therefore, thus saith the Lord 
God, “ Behold, mine anger and my fury shall be poured out upon 
this place, upon man, and upon beast, and upon the trees of the 
field, and upon the fruit of the ground ; and it shall burn, and shall 
not be quenched.” (Jeremiah vii. 20.) The men and the animals 
have been consumed long since ; “ For all this His anger is not 
turned away, but his hand is stretched out still: for wickedness 
burneth as the fire ; which shall devour the briers and thorns, and 
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shall kindle in the thickets of the forest, and they shall mount up 
like the lifting up of smoke.” (Isaiah ix. 12, 18.) It might have 
been thought that after so many centuries fire would find nothing 
to consume in Palestine ; but nature reproduces shrubs and trees, 
and these furnish food for the devouring element, which is to burn 
and not to be quenched. 

The people of Samaria said- in their pride and stoutness of 
heart, ‘‘ The bricks are falling down, but we will build with hewn 
stones ; the sycamores are cut down, but we will change them into 
cedars.” (Isaiah ix. 10.) Nothing remains of Samaria, and even 
the town (Sebaste), which, after its destruction, was built on part 
of the ground it occupied, is now a heap of ruins: as for cedars, 
you must go to Mount Lebanon to seek the few that remain ; there 
are none at Samaria. 

If you speak to a peasant of the country about its bareness, and 
tell him that in former times Palestine was very fertile and very 
populous; that the summits of the mountains, now nothing but 
bare rocks, were covered with trees, and that all this produced a 
cooler temperature, dews, and fertility, he will look at you with an 
expression of incredulity, and calmly reply, “We are obliged 
frequently to set fire to our mountains, for if we did not they would be 
covered with great trees, which we could not cut down or remove, 
as we have neither tools nor roads, neither horses nor cars, but only 
a few poor asses, ‘To punish men God deprives them of their 
intelligence.” 

Within the limits of Palestine there are plains and valleys of an 
extreme fertility, but men are wanting to cultivate the soil. Where 
the population is thicker the people are more vicious, more vin- 
dictive, indolent, and rapacious, devastating the country instead of 
cultivating it. Security to property, law, right, justice, exist 
nowhere : ravenous vultures, under the name of pashas, devour the 
substance of the people, leaving them barely enough to save them 
from starvation. Of what use are fertile lands in the hands of 
these barbarians! ‘Travel through the country and see what they 
have made of the Land of Promise, and how, to this day, they 
execute the decrees of heaven. The hills which were cultivated in 
terraces, the one above the other, and on which a rich soil was 
retained by means of walls carefully built, are covered with the 
débris of the adjoining mountains ; the soil has been washed away 
by the winter torrents, together with the stone walls which retained 
it, and there no longer grows grass enough to feed the cattle. 
The tremendous rains of winter fall onthe bare mountains, where 
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nothing is left to retain them, and rush like cataracts to the sea ; 
in summer the rivers and fountains are dried up. “ And their 
nobles have seut their little ones to the waters, they came to the 
pits and found no water ; they returned with their vessels empty.” 
(Jerem. xiv. 3.) The vast plains of Esdraelon and the Jordan, 
which of themselves might feed a whole people, and which are 
watered by rivers and brooks, are nearly as waste and as barren as 
the deserts of Moab and Engaddi ; “ Because the ground is chapt, 
for there is no rain in the earth.” (Jerem. xiv. 4.) The dews of 
Hermon descend not upon a country deprived of its vegetation ; 
the uncultivated plains become unhealthy, and malaria-fevers, and 
contagious disorders, in union with want or absolute famine, 
smite the inhabitants of these condemned regions. Add to this, 
the periodical massacres perpetrated by Pashas of Egypt, or 
Sultans of Turkey, Druses, or wild Arabs, and it will be well 
understood how ancient prophecies have their fulfilment in the 
present population of Palestine. “ And I will persecute them with 
the sword, with famine, and with pestilence.” (Jerem. xxix. 18.) 
The effeets of the maledictions are renewed from age to age. 

Nevertheless there are parts of Judea which yet present the 
glowing image of the Promised Land. The plains along the 
sea-coast, and part of the valley of the Jordan, are still admirably 
suited to all kinds of cultivation. Other valleys are covered with 
thick vegetable mould, which seems to want nothing but industrious 
arms, a good system of irrigation, and an intelligent and honest 
government, in order to furnish the richest harvests, and nourish a 
numerous people. Mount Thabor and Mount Carmel have 
preserved the remains of their ancient beauty ; though the roses 
have disappeared, the plain of Sharon, in the spring season, is still 
carpeted with wild tulips and anemones ; the date still ripens on 
the palm-tree at Caiaphas, at Tiberias, at Jericho ; nothing is 
wanting but the blessing of heaven to render this unhappy country 
one of the most beautiful and most fertile on earth.* 


Mislin, Les Saints Lieux, Pélerinage 4 Jerusalem, Bruxelles, 1852. 
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Some for renown, on scraps of learning doat, 
And think they grow immortal as they quote ; 
To patch-work learn’d quotations are allied, 
Both strive to make, our poverty, our pride. 
Youne. 





PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD 
TRAVELLER. 


STORKS IN ASIA MINOR AND IN EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


“= Seger 
a 


Tne first time (about the middle of September) that we rode across 
the plain of Brusa to visit our friend Ibrahim, at his farm in the 
village of Dudakli, we found in a little green lane, running between 
coppices, one solitary, sad, sickly-looking stork. The poor bird 
had been lamed in a wing, and could not accompany his mate and 
populous community, when, some weeks previously, they took their 
annual flight to other regions, It not unfrequently happens that 
a stork is thus left behind by his tribe, through his inability to 
follow them in their long, long journeys through the air. Such as 
are thus abandoned—to bear in dismal solitude the short, but some- 
times cold, winters of this climate, while their mates are comfort- 
ably warm and congregated in Upper Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, 
on the banks and by the sources of the Nile—must have a very 
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sad life of it. There was another lame, forlorn stork at a neigh- 
bouriag village. Both ran the chance of being devoured some 
night by the wild beasts from Mount Olympus. A Mussulman 
would as soon think of inflicting bodily injury on his first-born 
male child, as of hurting these poor birds; nor would any Greek, 
or Armenian, or any other peasant of the country, molest them, 
for the stork is a privileged and almost sacred bird in the eyes of 
all. But who could give these forlorn ones their mates and friends, 
or the genial heat of the tropics ? 

That very night we were nearly washed out of our sleeping-room 
in the farmhouse of our Frank friend at Hadji Haivat. Next 
morning four large nests, each a good deal bigger than our bushel- 
measure (four storks’-nests), on the house-top, explained the primary 
cause of the inundation. Storks love to beat tattoos upon tiles 
with their long powerful bills: they are very prejudicial to the 
roofs of houses, which they select for their spring residence ; and 
where they settle one year, there they are sure to return the next 
and the next year; but they are believed to bring good fortune 
with them, and it is an article of universal faith, that calamity 
and woe would befall the unfeeling master of the house who should 
destroy their nests to save his tiles from being broken. Those 
dear familiar storks had come year after year, ever since our 
friend built the dwelling, nestling on the roof under which his 
children were born; thither had they come, each pleasant spring- 
time, from remote regions, guided through the air by an instinct 
which is of heaven, to fill their procreant cradles, and to stalk 
in their gravity and majesty about the fields, the green woods, the 
hovels, the ruins, and the cypress-crowded cemetery of Hadji Haivat. 

From spring to autumn, the number of storks frequenting the 
plain is enormous, They build their nests on nearly every dwell- 
ing-house, mosque, minaret, or bath. Now and then they make 
their homes in low, blighted trees; but they seem generally to 
prefer the haunts of men. All are agreed that they bring, or will 
some day bring, ‘‘good luck” to the houses on which they settle. 
These most Oriental, most scriptural of birds are familiar with 
man to a degree that is quite astonishing. They rarely moved at 
our approach, and when they did it was not by flight, but by stalk- 
ing in the most stately manner a few yards off, where they would 
stand and gaze without any fear at us, bend their heads on 
their backs, or fondly entwine their long necks with each other. 
The Turks call the stork friend and brother—the friend and 
brother of their whole race; and when they could yet aspire at 
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conquest, they affirmed that the bird would accompany them wher- 
ever they should carry their victorious arms, despite of every variety 
of climate, of heat or of cold. 

When I was at Pergamus, in the spring of 1828, the lofty, 
massy, castle-like walls of the old ruined Greek church of Agios 
Theologos, which rose close behind the apartment I occupied, 
were literally covered with storks’-nests ; and every angle, buttress, 
and “coin of vantage,” used to be frequented by troops of stately 
birds. They were always divided into pairs; sometimes only the 
long elastic neck of one of them would be seen projecting from the 
huge nest, while the consort would stand by on one of his long, 
slim legs, and watch with the assiduity of affection. At times one 
of them, caressing his mate ere he left her, would spread his broad, 
snow-white wings, fly away to the town or to the fields, and thence 
return with a large twig or other material for the nest, or with a 
supply of provisions for his occupied partner. Other couples would 
be grouped on the hedges of these stupendous ruins, entwining their 
pliant necks and fondling with-each other. Mixed with these 
large white birds, or issuing from their nests in the crannies of the 
walls, or flitting athwart the twilight sky, were thousands of small, 
blue turtle-doves, which never ceased their cooing by day or by 
night. These sounds, mingled with the vernal voices of innumer- 
able cuckoos, used to compose me to sleep, and to them I awoke in 
the morning. 


At Magnesia, at Thyatira, at Sardis, the storks were equally 
numerous. 

On several subsequent visits to Ibrahim’s farm at Dudakli, we 
found the sick, lame stork, and administered to its wants. It was 
truly melancholy to look at the poor bird, as he slowly stalked up 
and down the lane, he was so very sad and thin, and so evidently 
pining away. One morning, at the end of October, we learned 
that the poor, sick, deserted bird had not been seen for many days. 
Poor fellow! if he had not been eaten up by the jackals, he must 
have crept into some hole in the rocks, and have there died. 
Ibrahim and his family were quite in grief about him. 

We found the storks as numerous in European as in Asiatic 
Turkey ; and as we travelled up to Adrianople in the spring, the 
season of their return, we had the opportunity of seeing their 
arrival, and watching their domestic arrangements. ‘They seemed 
to come almost as suddenly as the wild swans. When we left 
Constantinople not a stork was to be seen, but before we had 
travelled three days, the whole country was swarming with them. 
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At Selyvria we heard a very affecting story:—A stork, which 
had met with an accident that rendered it incapable of flight, 
had been left behind, in the town, like our poor friend at Dudakli. 
There he was safe from the attack of jackals, and some Turks 
furnished him with the means of keeping himself warm. At the 
return-season it was observed that he had a mate, and that the 
pair (even for storks) were uncommonly affectionate. They took 
possession of the old nest, near a mosque. The lamed bird con- 
tinued lame for life. When the migratory season returned, he 
was again left all alone ; but next spring he had again a mate with 
him. Some people of the town put an indelible mark on the 
female bird. Year after year it continued to return to the same 
nest, and to its unfortunate mate, who thus lived in society and in 
solitude alternately, at Selyvria, for the long term of twenty-eight 
years, at the end of which he died. He had not been long dead 
when we reached the town (on the 30th of April 1848). 

Year after year the female laid her eggs, but she never hatched 
them. Was this because the sagacious bird felt that, by herself, 
she could not support a family? or was it that she knew that the 
young ones, on their migrations, would require paternal authority 
to keep them in order? 


At Adrianople, as at Demotica, Rodosto, and all the other towns, 
we saw the storks, calmly and slowly pacing through the bazaars, 
and the most frequented streets, and picking up their food or 
their building materials, without betraying any alarm of men, 
horses, or dogs—the dogs being exceedingly numerous both in 
bazaars and in streets. 


~_—_ 


Look nature through, ’tis revolution all— 
All change, no death ; day follows night, and night 
The dying day ; stars rise and set, and set and rise. 
Earth takes the example :—see the Summer gay, 
With her green chaplet and ambrosial flowers, 
Droops into pallid Autumn : Winter gray, 
Horrid with frost and turbulent with storm, 
Blows Autumn and his golden fruits away, 
Then melts into the Spring ; soft Spring with breath 
Favonian, from warm chambers of the south, 
Recalls the first. All, to reflourish, fades ; 
As in a wheel, all sink to reascend : 
Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 

Youna. 
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THE DUCHESS OF AMALFi. 


— 


THE incidents of the following dark tragedy and historical episode 
have been variously employed by writers of different countries, in 


romances, poems, and dramas. It appears to us that the story is 
much more interesting as told in simple language, and in a 


straightforward manner, by contemporary or nearly contemporary 
annalists and chroniclers. 


Alfonso Piccolomini, Duke of Amalfi, married Giovanna of 
Aragona, daughter of Enrico, Marquis of Geraci, the said 
marquis being a natural son of Ferdinand I. King of Naples and 
Sicily. In this match the husband was generous, brave, and war- 
like, and the bride gentle, kind, and beautiful: both were young, 
the duchess being little more than fourteen on the day in which 
she was married, and Duke Alfonso being little more than twenty- 
two years of age. The rejoicings at the nuptials lasted many days, 
and extended to every corner of the partly maritime and partly 
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mountainous duchy, which the Piccolomini governed as sovereign 
princes. Bishops and abbots and learned cloister-monks predicted 
in sonorous Latin verses that this union would be attended with 
the most happy consequences, and that the brave duke and the fair 
duchess would long reign over a loyal, affectionate, grateful people ; 
and the citizens of Amalfi, the dwellers in all the townships of the 
duchy, and the mariners on the coast, and the peasants on the 
mountains, as they threw their caps in the air, prognosticated, in 
plain prose, in their mother-tongue, that this would be a most 
happy marriage and a long and blessed reign. But it was not so 
decreed in heaven. 

In the year 1497, shortly after the marriage, Duke Alfonso was 
present at the splendid coronation of King Frederic IL, in the 
ancient cathedral-church of Capua. In the autumn of the following 
year he journeyed into the mountainous Abruzzi to visit some fiefs 
and castles which he held in those provinces. He left his young 
duchess in an interesting situation, and in tears and great grief, 
for the whole kingdom of Naples was in a very distracted state, 
and she feared she might never see her lord again. On the 23rd 
of October, being in the heart of the Abruzzi, on the plain of 
Sulmona, near to the little river of Prato, Duke Alfonso fell into a 
sudden quarrel with the Count of Celano, a powerful noble of those 
parts, who disputed the duke’s right to certain woods, waters, mills, 
and sheep-walks. The quarrel rose so high, and the count made 
use of such licence of language, that the choleric young duke strack 
him a blow: and hereupon the Count of Celano drew his dagger 
and stabbed him twice, and then called up a Tuscan officer in his 
service, who finished the duke and despatched him outright ; and 
on that same evening, with little funereal pomp or honour, Alfonso 
Piccolomini, Duke of Amalfi, was buried in the little church of 
Capestrano. Within five months from this tragical event, precisely 
on the 10th of March 1499, the young widowed duchess gave 
birth to a son, who succeeded to the duchy of Amalfi under the 
name and title of Alfonso II. By universal consent, and with 
unanimous approbation, the duchess dowager (a dowager in her 
teens) was to hold the regency during the minority of her son. 
In the protocol drawn up at the time, which still exists in the 
nunnery of the Holy Trinity at Amalfi, she is designated as 
“Giovanna of Aragona, Duchess of Amalfi, mother, guardian, 
tutress, and governess of our most illustrious Prince Alfonso IT. ;” 
and her virtues and eminent qualities are enumerated. Young 
and beautiful as she was, she could not fail of having admirers or 
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of being sought after in marriage; but she could not bear the idea 
of leaving her son and his inheritance, the duchy of Amalfi, to the 
care and control of others, and so, with great gentleness and dis- 
cretion, but with equal firmness, she put her negative upon every 
matrimonial offer. But, in course of time, it was found that 
though she could resist the temptation of splendid alliances and 
the suits of great barons and princes, she was not proof to the 
constant presence and assiduities of a handsome cavalier of Naples, 
who was her own major-domo, and bore the name of Antonio 
Bologna. In praising the handsomeness of his person, gentleness 
of his disposition, and the goodness and gracefulness of his manners, 
the chroniclers also give Signor Antonio credit for high courage, a 
quality in which he really seems to have been deficient. 

The duchess had in her service and intimate confidence, and 
always near to her person, a young woman of her own age, the 
daughter of-her own nurse, and from Rosaria (such was the name) 
she had no secrets whatever. Rosaria for a long time knew all 
the love her mistress bore to the Cavalier Antonio; and when the 
duchess, after many struggles, made up her mind to marry her 
majordomo, and a priest, in the middle of the night, was secretly 
introduced into the chapel of the palace for the purpose, she was 
the only witness to the marriage. ‘The first fruit of this union was 
a son, who was christened Frederic, after the King of Naples, 
whose royal blood ran in the veins of the duchess. ‘The birth was 
kept a profound secret, and the boy was brought up and educated 
in great privacy and mystery, his mother seeing him only 
occasionally, when he was brought to a lonely villa which she had 
in the mountains, between Amalfi and Sorrento. In process of 
some more years the duchess gave birth to a lovely little daughter, 
who received her own baptismal name of Giovanna. But this time 
the secret was not so well kept, for, by means unknown, it was 
divulged to the proud brothers of the duchess, who were incensed 
with rage, and resolutely determined to place spies about their 
sister in order to discover the father of the child. 

The Cavalier Antonio soon perceived that dangerous suspicions 
were awakened, and this threw him into great fear and perturba- 
tion, He himself suspected that Rosaria must have divulged the 
secret; but the suspicion was wholly unfounded, the daughter of 
her nurse was as true to the duchess, and as close and prudent as 
mortal woman could be. At length terror so completely overcame 
the majordomo, that he told the duchess he was convinced her 
proud brothers would have him mftrdered if he remained in her 
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court; and a few days after this he fled to Ancona, taking with 
him both the children and such money as he could draw in the 
shape of rent from his own estates. He attended to the little boy 
and girl with all laudable care, tenderness, and affection, and he 
comforted their noble and almost royal mother with the hope that 
time might bring forth some happy change. But the duchess 
pined after her husband and infant children, and was greatly 
annoyed and persecuted by her proud brothers; and not being 
able to bear this sort of life any longer, she determined to abandon 
the regency, the duchy, and everything in Amalfi, and to repair to 
Ancona where her heart’s treasures were collected. Yet she did 
nothing in a hurry, nothing indecorously, She took measures for 
the government of the state during the remainder of the minority 
of her son Alfonso IT. ; she placed the money of the ducal treasury 
in the hands of an upright minister; she selected for her travelling 
companions some of the choicest personages of Amalfi; and giving 
out that she had a vow of pilgrimage to fulfil at the holy house of 
Loreto, she took her departure from a country in which she had heen 
doubly a sovereign princess, but which she was never to see again. 

The duchess with her retinue (in which was included the faithful 
Rosaria) went to the holy house at Loreto, and offered her gift 
and her devotions at that rich shrine; but Loreto was on the road 
to Ancona, and at the distance of only a few leagues from it; and 
on the evening of the same day on which she reached Loreto she 
arrived at the chosen residence of her husband and children. As 
the city of Ancona had no connexion with or dependence upon the 
kingdom of Naples, it was thought that the whole of the fugitive 
party would be here in perfect security. The nobility of the place 
received the duchess with the honours due to her rank and beauty, 
and illuminated the town that night: On the following day, the 
duchess summoned to her presence all the nobles, ladies, and others 
who had accompanied her from Amalfi, and who had been greatly 
astonished at the apparition of the majordomo and the two children. 

“My friends,” said she, “it is now time to tell you that which has been 
done before God and without criminality. You know how I was left a 
widow in very young and tender years. In course of time (not hastily or 
capriciously), it seemed to me that I might marry a husband of my own 
choice. Divers years ago, having at my side this my faithful attendant 
Rosaria, I was duly married to the Signor Antonio Bologna, whom you 
here see. He is my lawful husband, I am his lawful wife, and as such I 
intend to remain here with him, preferring this private station to the 
being duchess and regent of Amalfi. I demand none to stay with me 
except my chamber-woman Rosaria; but should any domestic wish to 
continue in my service, he shall Be well treated.” 
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To the rest of the female servants who had accompanied her she 
gave orders on a bank at Naples where she had left money for 
their dote or marriage-portions when they should find husbands ; 
to the better sort she made handsome gifts, in jewels, crosses, and 
rosaries: and soon, all who were of Amalfi, except Rosaria and 
one or two serving-men, who had served the duchess nearly all her 
life, took their leaves and returned to their own country. 

For many months the united family, much beloved by nobles 
and people, lived happily at Ancona, where the duchess gave birth 
to another son, who was named Prospero. But all mystery or 
attempt at secrecy was at an end, and, unhappily for her, one of 
the proud, implacable brothers of the duchess was a cardinal, and 
much in the favour and good graces of that terrible old pope, 
Julius I1., who then held the city and territories of Ancona, and 
governed them, most despotically, by means of his legate Gismondo 
Gonzaga, Cardinal of Mantua. It was no difficult matter for the 
proud Cardinal of Aragona to obtain from his brother cardinal an 
order that the duchess and her family should quit that state within 
fifteen days. They fled right across the Roman states into Tuscany, 
and found an asylum in the pleasant city of Siena. But no asylum 
was secure against the fury of the proud Cardinal of Aragona. 
They were again compelled to take to flight. This time, Antonio, 
who knew that he could expect no mercy if he were caught, and 
who constantly felt the knife at his throat, or the dagger at his 
heart, unmanfully separated from his wife and children, in order 
that, free from their incumbrance, he might run away the faster. 
He effected his escape; but the unhappy duchess and her three 
innocent children were made prisoners, and conveyed to the 
Cardinal of Aragona. What became of them is a matter of some 
doubt, but they were never afterwards seen upon earth; and the 
opinion which gained most credit was, that the cardinal had shut 
them up, together with the faithful Rosaria, in an old tower on a 
lonely sea-coast, and had there left them to perish of hunger. 

Though he had saved himself for the present, Signor Antonio 
did not long escape the cardinal’s vengeance: he was tracked to 
Padua, where, under a feigned name, he had taken refuge, and 
being assassinated in that city, he was buried in the church of the 
Carmelite monks, who put a punning, and, as it were, a mocking 
epitaph over his grave, importing that he was the pride and glory 
of the god Mars, and owed his death to an unhappy marriage, 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN MINERAL SUBSTANOES. 


Every one knows what coal is, and whence it comes. But many 
of our readers would perhaps be compelled to remain silent, if 
they were asked to give such information about the well-known 
substance alum, as they could at once supply concerning its 
dark-hued kinsman—for alum and coal are both members of the 
great family of minerals, But before we bid adieu to the reader, 
we hope that we shall have enabled him to give some account 
of various mineral products, concerning which his knowledge 
may have hitherto been very scanty. And we have a still further 
hope—but this we shall leave it to himself to discover. 

We will commence with earthy minerals, Porcelain clay, which 
is one of the substances employed in the manufacture of fine 
earthenware, is met with in abundance near St. Austle in Corn- 
wall, China, too, has rich supplies of this substance of .an 
admirable quality. A considerable quantity is obtained by 
artificial means from granite, and many thousands of tons, both 
of natural and artificial porcelain clay, are shipped for our potteries 
every year from the south-west coast of this island. Pipe clay is 
obtained from Poole in Dorsetshire, and from the isle of Purbeck. 
It is employed in the manufacture of tobacco pipes, as well as 
for other and much better purposes. Fullers’ earth is found in 
variovs parts of England, especially in Surrey, Hampshire, and 
Bedfordshire, Ochre is obtained from Shotover Hill, near Oxford, 
trom Fife in Scotland, and from Italy. 

Soap stone, which is used in the manufacture of porcelain, is 
found at the Lizard, and in other parts of Cornwall, and lapis 
lazuli, from which a rich blue is extracted, is met with in Siberia, 
China, Persia, Bokhara, and on the banks of the Indus, 

Statuary marble comes chiefly from the quarries of Carrara, 
in the Gulf of Genoa. According to an account published not 
many years ago, about twelve hundred men were employed at 
the different quarries, and at the mills, for sawing the marble. 
Gypsum is mined in various parts of England, and is quarried 
in the hills of Montmartre near Paris; hence it is that plaster 
of Paris has obtained its local appellation, Fine varieties of 
gypsum are known under the name of alabaster, of which some 
specimens, such as those of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, can 
be readily turned in the lathe.. Epsom salts are found in springs 
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at Epsom, and in other mineral waters, as well as in efflorescences 
on rocks. They are also prepared by artificial means. Fluor 
spar, the ‘Blue John’ of the miners, is found abundantly in 
- Derbyshire, Cornwall, and Cumberland. This pretty minerai 
is usually met with in veins, though it is not unfrequently found 
in beds, as at Castleton and Alston Moor. 

Nitre, or saltpetre, is found as a saline crust upon the surface 
of great plains. India, Persia, Egypt, Hungary, and Spain, 
furnish this substance, which is also manufactured, to meet the 
great demand for it. It is obtained from the soil in Bengal by 
washing, evaporation, and crystallization. Natron is found like 
heaps.of snow on the plain of Debretzin, in Hungary, in summer, 
It is procured in larger quantities from lakes which lie to the south- 
west of the Egyptian Delta. The waters of these lakes evaporate 
in summer, and leave a thick crust of natron behind them. ‘This 
substance is used in the manufacture of soap, and in bleaching, 
and other processes. , 

Alum is only found in small quantities, but is largely manu- 
factured in certain localities. It is obtained by a very simple 
process at the Solfatara near Naples. The white clayey soil is 
dissolved in cisterns, and the lye is then evaporated by means 
ef the subterranean heat; after it has been cooled, the alum is 
found in crystals. It is extensively made from the alum slate 
of Whitby. The beds of this substance extend over a district 
thirty miles in length, and terminate on the coast in cliffs, which 
rise to a height of 750 feet in some places. There are alum springs 
in Yorkshire. This substance is largely used in various arts. 

Salt is obtained in great abundance from the counties of 
Cheshire and Worcestershire. The rock salt of Cheshire was 
discovered in 1670, 

The following quotation is from an account published in 1849 :— 

“There are two beds of rock salt—an upper and an inferior. These 
beds are both horizontally placed on their different levels. For a long 
time the existence of a lower bed was unknown; it was at length dis- 
covered by some adventurous persons, who determined to go deeper, and 
were rewarded with the discovery of this, the greatest deposit of the two, 
In fact, the existence of salt in this form at all was only discovered by 
accident in boring for a coal mine, a century and a-half ago. The lower 
bed being found on its discovery to be of superior quality, the working 
of the upper was immediately abandoned, and it has lain unworked ever 
since. It is a remarkable fact, that the middle portion of this inferior 
bed is more free from fpreign ingredients, than the upper or the lower 
portions of. the same bed. The thickness is variable. Until lately it had 
never been entirely perforated. The friend who accompanied me, stated 
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that this had now been done to the depth of seventy feet, and that below 
the bottom bed clay and salt were found in alternate layers, the thickness 
of which varied from three inches to seven feet. Ascending towards the 
surface, above the lower bed, a stratum of indurated clay occurs, tinged 
variously, and as hard as stone ; it is about thirty or thirty-five feet thick : 
then comes the upper bed of rock salt ; this is from sixty to ninety feet 
in thickness. Above it are layers of clay and marl, tinged red, brown, 
and blue, to the thickness of one hundred and twenty feet, covered with 
the vegetable soil composing the surface. These beds of salt lie in a 
direction from north-east to south-west; their length is doubtful, but 
has been conjectured at from a mile and a half to two miles, The breadth 
is more satisfactorily ascertained, as mines have been sunk on each side 
just beyond its boundaries. From these data, it is probable that the 
transverse breadth of the salt beds is not more than from one thousand 
to fourteen hundred yards. It has been observed, by one well acquainted 
with the district of which he wrote, that these beds appear to thin off 
in a.direction from the sea, being thicker at the ends next the sea. It 
is remarkable that, so far as our knowledge extends, no organic remains 
have been found in any of the strata covering them, or in the fossil salt 
itself. . . . . . The mines are sixteen in number. The celebrated 
Marston mine is one of great extent and antiquity, extending for many 
acres under ground. This mine has occasionally, on the visits of great 
personages, been illuminated, when it is said to present a spectacle more 
dazzling to the eye, and more attractive to the imagination, than can 
easily be conceived. A very strange occurrence took place in one of these 
mines, which is worth recording. The floor in a particular portion of it 
had long been suspected * be hollow, from the sound emitted when it 
was struck. Some persons at length determined to perforate it, and with 
a chisel and hammer they soon effected their object, when up burst 
through the hole a jet of inflammable gas, which took fire, and streamed 
up in a gigantic flame to the roof of the mine, full sixteen feet. The 
visitors were of course greatly alarmed, and made precipitate efforts to 
extinguish the blaze; this was at length effected, and the hole has been 
carefully stopped up ever since.” 


The appearance of rock salt is very different from the idea 
which the reader has perhaps formed of it. It is usually of a dull 
red tint. Large pillars are left to support the roof, which is not 
so liable to fall as that of a coal mine. 

At a saltwork, the salt is procured by the evaporation of brine. 
Northwich is famous for its saltworks; but its fame, like that of 
many other celebrities, appears likely to be its own ruin. As 
the brine is conveyed away the ground subsides, and the time will 
cume when the busy town will have found a grave beneath the 
waters of the Weaver. 

At Wieliczka, near Cracow, there is a chapel thirty feet long by 
twenty-four feet broad, cut out of the solid salt. Even its supporting 
columns are of this material, as well as several statues. The total 
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length of excavation in this mine amounted to eight miles about 
fifty years ago. The city of Cracow is said to rest on pillars of salt. 

In Abyssinia, there is a salt plain which it takes four days to. 
cross. In America large prairies are covered with a cake of salt 
several inches thick. In Peru there are salt mines ten thousand 
feet above the sea level. The immense steppes of Asia, which 
extend over about a million square miles, are a notoriously saline 
region. The great salt lake in North America is said to be the 
purest brine known. A few drops produce acute pain when 
swallowed, and death is almost inevitable should any person be 
accidentally plunged into these waters. ‘The Dead Sea is another 
well-known example of water highly charged with salt. 

Sulphur is found in Spain, Poland, Sicily, Italy, Iceland, Java, and 
in other places. It is found especially in volcanic neighbourhoods, 
where it appears in the form of crusts and stalactites on the surface. 
Beds of gypsum and their accompanying masses of rock salt are 
also favourite haunts of this substance. It is often tinged with a 
red, brown, grey, or green hue. 

Plumbago, or black lead, is found in great perfection in Cum- 
berland, about eight miles south of Keswick. It is said to have 
been discovered first in the gap left by the roots of some trees 
which had been blown down; it was for a long time only used 
to mark sheep, and to polish steel articles. ‘The lumps of plumn- 
bago are in a vein, but are only met with at irregular intervals. 
So precarious is their discovery, that two men may dig and blast for 
two years, without obtaining as much of the mineral as is worth 5s. 

The following is an extract from an account of a visit to the 
plumbago mines of Cumberland, which appeared in 1846 :— 


“The entrance to the mine is by a door adjoining the cot, and within 
this we pursued a level passage, rather wet under foot, but dry above, and 
so spacious as to allow two persons to walk abreast without stooping. 
On and on we went, till I imagine we were about a hundred yards from 
the entrance, and then we came to a sort of radiating point, whence there 
were excavations in different directions. No working, however, was 
going on upon the level of the passage ; and to see the diggers at their 
laborious trade, it was necessary to mount two ladders, one above 
another. . . . Crawling on hands and knees the best way we could 
over the loose debris, we had the satisfaction of standing close to the two 
individuals who thus pursued their solitary and hazardous occupation. 
Following the capricious sinuosities of the strata, they had ascended in a 
slanting direction from the landing-place, and stood on a species of shelf 
of the rock, over which they pointed out to us the object of their search. 
Holding up our candles, we were enabled to see a tolerably large nodule 

of plumbago, which thinned off in the vein, and disappeared.” 
* 
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Amber is believed to be a fossilized resin, and is met with in 
small quantities in almost every country, as, for instance, at High- 
gate Hill and on the Goodwin Sands. ‘The southern shores of the 
Baltic is its most celebrated locality: it may be mined on the 
strand between Dantzic and Memel, but it is principally thrown 
up by the sea, after a continuous north wind. The Adriatic and 
Sicilian shores, the Philippine Islands, Japan, and Madagascar, are 
also places where this substance is found. 

Naphtha, which is used as an embrocation, and for other 
purposes, such as the manufacture of paint and varnish, is found 
abundantly near Rangoon, in Burmah. Persia, Turkish Koor- 
distan, North Italy, and North America, all produce this substance. 
It generally either exudes from fissures, or is collected in shallow 
wells, On exposure to the air it passes into petroleum, which is 
met with in small quantities in Britain. Petroleum changes in 
the same way into bitumen, which is termed asphaltum in its 
compact state. Trinidad contains a lake of bitumen, which is 
three miles in circumference and of unknown depth ; it is solid and 
cold near the shore but boils in the centre. The solidified bitumen 
looks as if it had boiled up into bubbles, and then cooled. 
Asphaltum is abundant on the shores and surface of the Dead Sea. 
France and Barbadoes are also localities where it is found. 

Jet is sometimes found in the brown coal beds of England. In 
Germany and Prussia it is met with in association with amber. 
It appears to consist of the branches and trunks of trees, more 
completely bitumenized and less mingled with impurities than coal. 

The Brazilian pebble, as it is termed, which is used by opticians 
for spectacle-glasses, is sometimes found in crystals as large as 
a cocoa-nut. 

And now we conclude, with a remark which is of greater value 
than any which we have yet made, and which we hope the reader 
will remember, and act upon accordingly. It is this :— 

“But where shall wisdom be found? and where is the place of under- 
standing? Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it found in the 
land of the living. The depth saith, It is not in me: and the sea saith, 
It is not with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof. It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and the crystal cannot 
equal it: and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels or fine gold. No 
mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls: for the price of wisdom is 


above rubies. The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it 
be valued with pure gold.” 


Ane? 








SIR DAVID WILKIE AND THE SULTAN. 


In the autumn of 1840, Sir David Wilkie set out on a tour to 
the East, and, while at Constantinople, had the honour of painting a 
portrait of the young Sultan, as a present to the Queen of England. 
In his Journal appears the following graphic description of his in- 
terviews with the oriental monarch :— 


“Drove with Mr. Pisani, a young attaché of much ability and tact, to 
the winter palace of the Sultan. Were received inside the gate, in a room 
where we had pipes and coffee. After waiting some time, were conducted 
through a beautiful garden to the palace, wheré we changed shoes, and 
were ushered up a staircase to a most splendid and comfortable room. 

“Here, I put out the colours and easel, placed chairs, and having all the 
windows but one darkened, stated that all was right. After a time His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan arrived ; his style was simple and gentlemanly, 
and his reception of me very gracious. On taking his seat, His Majesty 
addressed me a few words, which Mr. Pisani interpreted to be, ‘that he 
was most happy, at the request of an artist from England, to sit for his 
portrait, considering that doing so might show his consideration for the 
Queen of Great Britain, who was so powerful an ally of Turkey.’ I 
bowed. Then being told by His Majesty to be seated, I began the head. 
He came and looked at it several times; I understood he remarked I was 
making it too little ; then asked if it was to be standing. I assured him 
no, but sitting on the throne, as Sultan, receiving people presented. At 
another time he said, ‘Might not the uniform with the epaulettes be 
seen?” But I urged that for this picture, the cloak of the Sultan would be 
better, and that the hands and sword would be seen; this seemed to 
please him, and I went on, and I think he thought it like and pleasing. 
The Marshal of the Household attended him, and said I had some drawings 
to show His Majesty. He looked them over, as J thought, with much 
attention, and slowly—appeared pleased with that of Admiral Walker, who 
was painted in the Turkish dress. He asked when I should come again ; 
I said whenever His Majesty would command, and he said Monday, at the 
same time. He sat about an hour and a half, and I got the face nearly 
painted in; returncd—both Mr. Pisani and I—highly satisfied ; left the 
panel and colours in the room. 

“On Monday, went to the winter palace at 11: after the same ceremony 
of pipes and coffee, we were led to the room of the Sultan, where we got 
the colours ready. His Majesty came with his cloak, with splendid jewels 
in front, and magnificent sword, and, in sitting on the sofa, requested that 
I would place his hands and sword in the position I desired. 

“J painted in the dress as well as I could without the figure, as his 
Majesty sat, with the hope of making out the details afterwards. He 
desired to be painted in white gloves, and that a sofa should be brought 
from the other room, which he preferred. Such, however, was the interest 
he took, or condescension he exhibited, that the sitting lasted nearly three 
hours. He conversed with Mr. Pisani with gre&t familiarity, and upon 
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subjects, from the names mentioned, relating to public affairs. He 
seemed at times greatly amused, showed constant relaxation, and dis- 
played that expression most favourable to a portrait. Told Mr. Pisani, I 
was lucky in being attended by a gentleman on such terms as he was with 
the Sultan ; and that it was lucky for Lord Ponsonby to have one of his 
embassy in such favour. His Highness was most particular about the 
likeness, which, in the course of sitting, I had to alter variously, the 
Sultan taking sometimes the brush with colours, and indicating the 
alteration he wished made. The fourth sitting was on a day of deep snow, 
in December. In the room where the picture was, we found the Sultan 
already waiting, and 1 was greatly hurried to get my palette set, and brushes 
and easel in order. I went on so far as to entirely finish the head. The 
Sultan talked and laughed, and was most cheerful with young Pisani, said 
if I required it, he would sit again; but I made Mr. Pisani explain, that I 
had already trespassed too much, and would finish the picture in London. 

“ He then desired Pisani to say, that he wished to have a copy of the 
picture for himself. I replied I should be most happy; that I would 
begin the copy here, and paint in the head, if His Highness would grant 
me another sitting, but that I could only finish it in London, as I was 
now upon a journey. This he agreed to, and that I should send the copy 
from London. All who have seen the picture think it very like, and very 
agreeably so. The Sultan has good eyes and mouth, is about eighteen 
years of age, and marked with the small-pox. 

“ At the close of the sitting for the copy, a parcel was brought in and 
handed to Mr. Pisani, who held out to me a snuff-box, and said it was 
presented to me by the Sultan, in testimony of his esteem. I was very 
much overcome with this, knelt down before His Highness, and requested 
Mr, Pisani to assure His Imperial Majesty how unexpected this was, and 
yet how highly gratified I felt by his munificence. I made drawings of 
the badge and collar, and then came away with the picture, colours, &c, 
Found that Mr. Pisani had also received a snuff-box from the Sultan. 
Lord Ponsonby wrote to me, the other day, to say he was assured that the 
Sultan was much pleased. The picture I find isa great favourite: I do not 
think I ever painted a portrait that has excited more attention. The 
splendid snuff-box, of gold covered with enamel, with a flower of diamonds 
in high-relief on the lid, one (a brilliant) of a large size, is also greatly 
admired.” —‘ Life of Sir D. Wilkie, by Allan Cunningham.’ 


ADMONITION. 


O Leotyn! be obstinately just ; 
Indulge no passion, and deceive no trust. 
Let never man be bold enough to say, 
Thus, and no further, shall my passion stray ; 
The first crime past, compels us into more, 
And guilt grows fate, that was but choice before. 
Aaron Hitt. 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS WITII A BEDOUIN.—No. IIT. 


Tue tent was gone! but not another article of furniture was 
missing ; and as not a single man in the village seemed to have 
the least notion as to how or where the tent was gone, we were 
compelled, for the present at least, to seek refuge under a neigh- 
bour’s canvas, until a new tent—a very fine aifair, comparatively 
speaking, and which, in my opinion, had been stolen from some 
less-fortunate traveller—was brought forth, and speedily erected 
on the site of the mysterious disappearance. Our coffee was made, 
our pipes duly served, and all the several villagers, with their 
women and children, were called off by their various vocations 
which needed tending to; none but mine host and his family re- 
mained in the tent: and the daughter, who had resumed her 
churning-jar, was seated at the door, singing, I think, more 
blithely than ever, and certainly quite as busy, only this time she 
had to keep off the cocks and hens and dogs, the latter of which 
evinced a partiality for milk, whilst the former were dreadful felons 
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as regarded the maize, barley, and wheat, hoarded up inside the 
tent. 

Mrs. Sheik, who had relinquished searching amongst her pots 
for the missing tent, was now deep in flour and water, kneading 
out cakes for our breakfast ; whilst all the junior members of the 
family—baby only excepted, who, in a cloak of rags, was sucking 
his thumb and wailing for breakfast—were busily occupied in 
various domestic pursuits; one girl was sweeping up inside and 
outside the tent; another was sprinkling water over everything ; 
one boy was milking the goats, near the tent-doors, whilst another 
held their legs to prevent them from kicking over the milk ; some 
one, who might have been an aunt of the family, and, as far as 
regarded strength and ugliness, was possibly descended from a 
Cyclopean giant, came in and whisked away the heavy mattresses, 
and piled them up upon a dust-mound, where the morning sun 
was already shining brightly, and where, with one eye and one 
stick, she made dreadful noises, and frightened away not only the 
fowls and the donkeys, who seemed very inquisitive to find out 
what the mattresses were stuffed with, but also all the little ragged 
children of the village, groups of whom, singing loudly about 
camels and camel-drivers, made direct for the airing mattresses, 
under the firm impression, doubtless, that they were expediently 
situated for indulgence in gymnastic exercises and tumbling over 
heels, but who, suddenly catching sight of the Gorgon presiding 
over them, fied precipitately, and disappeared between donkeys’ 
legs and behind saddle-bags. 

Still there was no tidings of the missing tent. Although two 
old men, who started away full two hours before upon the swiftest 
donkeys, came back out of breath, and with their animals perfectly 
winded, declaring that they had visited all the neighbouring gipsy 
encampments, without obtaining even the shadow of a clue. ‘To 
recompense them, however, for their fatigue and trouble, they 
had stolen some couple of dozen of hens, which they had enticed 
to a distance from the encampment, by filling old saddle-bags full 
of holes with barley, which had kept dropping, and causing the 
hungry and unconscious poultry to follow their track, till, outdis- 
tancing the encampment, the old men had dismounted, and feeding 
them liberally, flung their cloaks over them and trapped as many 
as they could. This, I was informed, was a very common practice, 
one trick out of a thousand by which these people earned distinc- 
tion amongst themselves. I have no doubt the sheik would have 
knighted them for their exploit, had they possessed a knighthood 
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amongst them; as matters stood, he invited the two delinquents 
to smoke a pipe, whilst the fowls were handed over to Mrs. Sheik; 
and I am more than half afraid that some of them constituted that 
morning’s breakfast. I was, however, too hungry to make par- 
ticular inquiries on this score, even had I felt a disposition to turn 
judge amongst rogues, which I candidly confess I did not. My 
pistol was gone, and my back very sore, and the mystery of the 
tent quite inexplicable: these were sufficient evils ; so I wished 
myself back again in my own tent, near Antioch, at the same time 
that I hinted urgently to the sheik that the sun’s rays now indi- 
cated my hour of breakfast as long past. 

Of course our plans for a shooting-party that day were entirely 
frustrated by events that had transpired. I consequently determined 
upon despatching a messenger to my servants, to warn them of 
my safety, and to request that they would immediately fetch round 
my horses, as 1 was not in a condition to walk such a distance, 
and entertained decided objections to being subjected to another 
night’s hospitality amongst the Bedouins. On urging this request 
upon mine host, I found, to my inexpressible pleasure, that his 
own forethought had provided against the necessity of his comply- 
ing with my request, having, of his own free will, that very night 
after we had parted for repose, summoned one of his tribe, and 
despatched him on horseback to seek out and discover the spot of 
my temporary encampment; and to make known to my servants 
that all was well, and that they need not trouble themselves 
about coming out to meet me, as the sheik himself, after I had 
partaken of his hospitality, intended accompanying me as far as 
Antioch, where he had a favour to urge from the matzellim which, 
backed by my influence, might be easier granted and obtained. 
These arrangements were perfectly satisfactory ; so, whilst breakfast 
was being prepared, I strolled out into the village, pipe in hand, and 
after disentangling myself from the tent-cords and ropes that were 
stretched across in every direction, 1 ascended a gentle mound, 
where a solitary fig-tree afforded a welcome shade, and from 
whence I had a capital prospect of all that was going on in the 
busy encampment then at my feet. 

The tents were pitched with as much regularity and precision as 
a fleet of ships might observe in taking up a position previous to 
entering into an engagement. First céme the sheik’s tent, with a 
lance stuck into the earth, from the top of which waved a signal 
similar to an admiral’s pennant ; this was the sheik’s business-tent, 
not the one he occupied himself or lodged his guests in, but his 
VOL. I. 2 u 
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hall of justice, where he sat and administered justice, or formed 
leagues, offensive and defensive, with the neighbouring encamp 
ments, for the better security of the poultry, goats, &c., a breach 
of which articles had been perpetrated by the two old men that 
very morning, After this, pitched in a semicircle, were some 
twenty-five or thirty small tents, which constituted the encampment, 
all facing to the west, and behind which rose the gentle mound up 
which I had clambered, pipe in hand: on this mound a solitary 
tent served as a look-out, both by day and night, and it was 
towards here that I strayed during the night’s encounter. 
By this arrangement the tents were as shadily situated as was 
possible ; the morning sun was partly excluded by the mound, and 
never shone into the tents before four o’clock in the afternoon, at 
which period the toils of the day were usually brought to a termi- 
nation, and when the shadow behind the tents attracted all such 
villagers, as were not abroad with the flocks, to lounge in the 
pleasant cool of evening, indulge in siestas, chit-chat, and some- 
times a game not unsimilar to dominoes. 

The tent that had disappeared so mysteriously had occupied a 
very central position ; and as I looked around and saw the vast 
extent of plain on all sides, I remembered how, almost instantane- 
ously upon the alarm being given, the whole village had been 
wakened, and had given pursuit. I marvelled more and more at 
the dexterity displayed in removing, and as effectually concealing, 
such a cumbrous body ; still my suspicions reverted to the young 
lady’s lover, and just as I was.trying to discover how he had got 
the tent away, or where he had hid it, I saw the youth come out 
of his own tent, which was just under where I was sitting, and 
between which and the sheik’s tent full a dozen others interposed. 
With the eye of a hawk he immediately swept a gaze around, and 
almost as speedily detecting my whereabouts, re-entered his tent, 
possibly disconcerted and frustrated in some scheme ; nor did I see 
anything more of him till late in the afternoon of the same day, 

I should think that by eight o’clock the whole village was almost 
deserted, save by the females and some few of the older men, in- 
cluding the sheik. But all the women and unmarried maidens 
were very busily occupied in front of their respective tents, where 
each one had lit a fire, where the fresh butter that -had been just 
churned was temptingly pile up upon shining platters, and covered 
over with fresh fig-leaves ; jars of butter-milk were ranged near 
the tent-doors, with cups and ladles for all passers to and fro to 
taste of it, and the great topic of conversation amongst most of the 
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girls seemed to be entirely confined to the excellence of the butter 
and the tartness of the butter-milk, manufactured by each one. 
Heap upon heap of freshly-baked cakes were piled up upon mats, 
spread near the tents, thoroughly to cool before being stowed 
away in a sack, whence they would be withdrawn as occasion 
required during meal hours; the quantity manufactured at one 
time usually lasting three days. Careful housewives were removing 
the red hot irons upon which they had baked their wafery bread, 
from off the cinder-fires. Water was then sprinkled over these, 
and the cinders being swept away, other business occupied the 
matrons. Wheat and other grain were spread out to dry upon 
the mats; and the occupations of the Gorgon aunt, previously 
alluded to, now became no sinecure indeed, for the inducement 
held out to the fowls was immense, and the donkeys were equally 
addicted to grain, so that the one eye had occupation enough in 
warding off the sinister intentions of intruders. 

Near the sheik’s tent I could see a little group assembled round 
an old ram, which was about being slaughtered for to-day’s dinner. 
The news spread through the camp like wildfire, and every tent 
despatched an ambassador to lay claim to a certain portion of the 
said goat. The skin, however, was apparently the most contested 
for. A sickly-looking, emaciated child, who had been laid up a 
fortnight with ague and intermittent fever, was carried to the 
slaughter-house, or tent, by its mother, and the ram had barely had 
his throat cut before his skin was peeled off, and the sick child 
carefully enveloped in the same. The child was then left in the 
sun, his head only being sheltered by a heavy, thick turban. A 
violent perspiration almost instantly ensues ; and though the remedy 
is a violent one, and very enfeebling, it almost invariably succeeds 
in abating the fever, and is, therefore, much esteemed by the 
Arabs. But it is not every day that a sheep or a goat is to be 
slaughtered, so that the patient oftener expires, without even the 
benefit of a trial of this simple but efficacious remedy. 

Whilst we have been watching all these proceedings, the various 
flocks of goats have been milked and impenned for the day ; the 
kids are separated and driven off in an opposite direction to that 
to which the goats have been accustomed to pursue ; they start off at 
a rapid trot, followed by the shepherds, some on foot and some on 
donkey-back, and they will travel fulf an hour and a half before 
they come to the borders of the stream, where they will meet with 
abundant pasturage. The kids graze by the confines of the village, 
and close to a small lake, which affords them water, and whose 
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banks boast of a stately old tree, under whose shade shepherds and 
kids take shelter during the hotter hours of the day. All the 
horses and donkeys belonging to the encampment have also been 
driven away, and only a few of the shaggy, fierce dogs remain in 
the village, as though aware that their presence was absolutely 
necessary to guard the women during the absence of their 
masters. 

Not far from the village, and just behind the mound where the 
tents were pitched, was an extensive and fertile plot of ground, 
entirely closed in with brambles, and which served as the village 
kitchen and botanical gardens combined. This ground was en- 
tirely under charge of the women, who, so soon as they had swept 
out their respective tents, &c., repaired thither, spade in hand, 
digging up and weeding where it was necessary, and then, by 
means of a narrow channel which the men of the village had dug 
on first pitching their encampment here, and which conducted the 
waters of a stream, distant full half a mile, right into the centre 
of the village, irrigating the land. In this enclosure grew beans, 
peas, cabbages, chillies, bahmahs, badanjans, tomatas, lettuces, 
and many other vegetables; but in addition to these there were 
small crops of cotton and sesame plant, and lentils, and rape, 
and canary seed, all growing in small patches, and the seed of all 
of which was hereafter to be used more extensively in the following 
season. Neither had this people any lack of fruit amongst them, 
three or four of the villagers starting daily for a village, distant 
some six hours, where they bartered poultry, butter, and vegetables 
for fruit, and wool, and cotton, the latter to be woven into wearing 
apparel. Once or twice a-year they attended annual fairs at the 
cities nearest to which they chanced at the time being.to be 
encamped, and they supplied, themselves with oil, silks, grain, and 
a few other necessaries and some few of the luxuries of life, amongst 
these latter they reckoned coffee, sugar, and dried fruits. 

Immense quantities of poultry of all descriptions, and apparently 
all common property, were straying round the village, picking 
up a precarious meal as best they could—living emblems of the 
roguery of the villagers, and yet flourishing and independent as 
any honest farmers’ hens; so independent, that on my return to 
mine host’s tent, whither I had been summoned to breakfast, I 
found a fat hen had taken possession of my shooting-bag, whose 
wide, open mouth had invited and excited her curiosity, and where, 
finding a few crumbs of yesterday’s fare, she had disposed of the 
same, leaving in lieu thereof a newly-laid egg. 
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What became of the tent, and how they managed to get it 


away, we shall, perhaps, see, if we live to read the following 
chapter. 


THE OLIVE, THE FIG-TREE, AND THE VINE. 
TuEseE are essentially scriptural trees. In the Old and in the 
New Testament we are constantly meeting with allusions to them 
as they existed in the Land of Promise, or as they flourished in 
Palestine, when that country was in possession of the children of 
Israel. Blight and desolation have fallen upon them. In some places 
they have been left, without culture or care, to run wild and de- 
generate ; in other places Assyrians, Romans, Saracens, Crusaders 
or other soldiery, have torn them up by the roots or levelled them 
with the ground, to convert them into firewood. But still they 
show themselves native to the soil; still they flourish in remote 
places, like the fragments of some aboriginal race of men that are 
not to be extirpated by conquest or foreign occupation. Nowhere 
else do the olive and the fig-tree attain to such a size as on Mount 
Lebanon and in some of the valleys of Palestine. They are fre- 
quently found as large as forest-trees. Here a numerous family 
may well sit under its own fig-tree. In the same localities the 
vines are magnificent, and the fruit they bear most excellent. 
“Israel shall grow as the vine; the scent thereof shall be as the 
wine of Lebanon.” (Hosea xiv. 7.) The grapes of some of these 
vines are equal in size to our walnuts; the bunches of grapes are 
frequently two feet in length, with a proportionate circumference. 
There are smaller grapes (very small ones), some of which have no 
stones within, and are of most exquisite flavour. 

Quit these recesses, and you find that “the oil languisheth,” 
that “the vine is dried up, and the fig-tree languisheth ; the pome- 
granate-tree, the palm-tree also, and the apple-tree, even all the 
trees of the field, are withered, because joy is withered away from 
the sons of men.” (Joel 1. 10, 12.) 
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LEAVEs have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 
Feticta Hemans. 























































































































EGEDE THE MISSIONARY; OR, SCENES IN 
GREENLAND.—No. ITI. 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF LAND. 
“They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters ; 


“These see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep.” 
Psalm evii. 23, 24. 


Tue pastor was sitting in the state cabin on board the ‘ Hope,’ 
with the Bible before him.’ All his family were collected around 
him, while he read aloud. The little Caroline was asleep in her 
mother’s arms ; the next youngest little one sate on a stool at her 
feet ; while Nicholas and Paul (both looking pale and thin after 
the sufferings they had undergone from sea-sickness) held each 
other fast, and looked alternately at their father, and out of the 
cabin window into the foaming waves of the northern icy sea. 

“Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook?”* Egede was 
reading, “or his tongue with a cord that thou lettest down ?” 

“Canst thou put an hook into his nose? or bore his jaw 
through with a thorn ?” 

“Father,” said Nicholas, as the pastor paused, “ what is 
leviathan ?” 

“That is not fully known, my boy,” replied Egede. ‘Some say 
the whale is intended; others the crocodile. But as the whale 
is not found as far south as the country Job dwelt in, I incline 
towards the latter opinion.” Here they were interrupted by a 
distant noise, as of some heavy body falling down against the 
cabin door, and a lamentable voice exclaimed “Land! your 
reverence, land! (those abominable stairs have broken my bones, I 
believe.) I have been the first to tell your reverence we are 
come in sight of land at all events! Oh my head! They say it 
is the outline of Greenland. Land ahead !” 

Amidst these exclamations, a little broad-shouldered man, with 
remarkably crooked legs, entered the cabin, busily rubbing the 
injured parts of his large head with his right hand, while with the 
left he brushed away the tears from his small eyes. In a voice 
between crying and laughing he continued, “Oh, sir! that was a 
fall! right away down the cabin-stairs, without missing a step !— 


* Job xii. 1, &. 
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put I am the first who brought you word there was land in sight. 
Surely that deserves a glass of spirits. The others are standing 
round the top of the stairs, and feeling not a little ashamed they 
let me get first.” 

Egede closed the Bible reverently, and laying it on one side 
said, “* Aaron, my man, you’ve had a lesson, that it becomes a wise 
man not to be overhasty in anything; for fear of wounds and 
bruises or even worse things. But now, my dear ones, let us go 
up and see the land, in which it seems the Lord has appointed our 
future home to be.” 

And Egede proceeded calmly up the stairs, followed, it must 
be confessed, rather more impatiently by his family. Paul Kilterik, 
the steersman, who acted as captain on board, was leaning against 
the principal mast, gazing upon the distant scene through a 
telescope. The eyes of the pastor and his family all followed the 
direction of the glass. 

It was the 4th of June, and consequently the three-and-thirtieth 
day of their voyage. The wind, which had been constantly in 
their favour since the 12th of May, now impelled the ship under 
full sail rapidly through the water, so that her keel left a long 
passage of white foam behind her in the waves. At a moderate 
distance ahead lay apparently the abovementioned land; not a 
very promising-looking country certainly—consisting of a low ridge, 
covered with dirtyish snow in patches of grey and white, and not 
showing a trace of inhabitants or habitations. After a long gaze 
the pastor turned to the silent steersman, and said, “ How wonder- 
fully our eyes deceive us! I could have affirmed our vessel was 
standing almost still, while that land was rapidly approaching 
her.” 

“ And your reverence is right,” replied Kilterik, raising his 
telescope again on a line with his shoulder: “ that is to say if it is 
that line of drifting ice; it will have reached us in a quarter of an 
hour more.” 

“Ice !” exclaimed Egede, taken by surprise ; “where then is 
the coast of Greenland ?” 

“There!” replied Kilterik, pointing to the horizon, on the verge 
of which might, in truth, be distinguished something like a dark 
cloud, with perpendicular white stripes in it. 

Egede begged for the steersman’s telescope, and perceived 
clearly, on looking through it, that the dark cloud was indeed land, 
and the white stripes on it were either snow or ice. On the edge, 
near the sea-coast, towered up a number of icebergs of all shapes 
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and sizes; and a floe* of many miles in width appeared to make 
all landing impossible. 

During these observations the ship had advanced into the 
middle of the drift ice. The steersman contrived cleverly to 
avoid the largest pieces, but even the little ones came against the 
vessel with an opposing force, which made it tremble all over. 
Gertrude held fast by.her husband, and the children clung to 
their mother, till a loud splashing in the water called their attention 
to the other side of the ship. There they saw an immense flake 
of ice, and upon it the first living inhabitants they had beheld in 


WALneses, 


those icy northern regions. They were the size of an ox,t 
although not shaped like one; and had enormous round heads, 
with two great eyes very far apart; a cat-shaped nose; a beard ; 
and two long teeth in the upper jaw, which hung down over the 
lower one, and were evidently not intended to bite or chew with, 


* “ An extensive sheet of ice, whose limits, however, can be distinguished 
from the masthead; the extent of what is called a field of ice cannot be 
distinguished from the same point.—‘Parry’s Journal,’ vol. i. p. 12; 
Translator’s note, } 

+ “These animals usually lie huddled together like pigs, one over the 
other, and are so stupidly tame as to allow a boat to approach them 
within a few yards, without moving. When at length they are disturbed, 


they dash into the water in great confusion.”—‘Parry’s Voyages,’ 
vol. i. p. 22. 
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but merely as a weapon of defence, or to hold on by. ‘Two short 
and shapeless forefeet had each five toes connected by a kind of 
skin; and the thick round body ended in a fishy tail, with two 
projecting fins where the hind legs should naturally have been. 
The skin was covered with short hairs, which shone in the sunshine 
with a sort of silvery brightness, and was striped black, white, and 
brown. From eight to ten of these creatures were scattered about 
the flake of ice. Some seemed asleep, but three gazed at the 
ship’s company with their round eyes, and then opened their 
enormous mouths so wide, that every tooth in them could be 
counted. 

Aaron, who was the joker of the company, was the first to 
recover his powers of speech after this extraordinary sight. “‘ Well, 
to be sure!” he exelaimed, making a face in imitation of the 
creatures before him, taking off his skin cap at the same time with 
a low bow. ‘ Most happy, I am sure, to make your acquaintance, 
oh ye inhabitants of Greenland and Iceland! How do you like 
your pleasure-boat ? 1 wonder how far you may intend to go ?” 

“Those are walruses,” said Egede, “at least as far as I can 
make out from the descriptions I have read in books, They are 
also called sea-horses, and belong to the same genus as the 
seals.” 

*T should like to see those horses gallop a bit,” muttered 
Aaron ; “the rider is yet unborn, I should think, who could have a 
good seat on their round bodies. Oh look, sir! one of those 
quizzes is using his fore-teeth now.” 

The ice was in fact quivering under the efforts of a sea-horse to 
draw himself up upon it, by his long teeth, which he dug firmly 
into the surface. Meantime the steersman had prepared a 
harpoon, which he cast at it; keeping firm hold of a rope fastened 
to the handle. The weapon stuck fast in the creature’s flesh, 
which made it break out into a tremendous roar of mingled rage 
and pain, in which the others cordially joined, and the end of the 
spectacle was, that all the sea-horses dashed down head foremost 
into the sea, and the steersman was glad enough to rescue his 
harpoon, which, with the utmost difficulty, he pulled up from the 
depths of the water, with a piece of walrus’ flesh sticking to it. 

The ship coasted along the edge of the great ice-floe, in hopes 
of discovering some inlet by which they might he able to approach 
the land ; but all in vain. After some time, the fear of being over- 
taken by.a storm, and shut in amongst the ice, compelled them to 
put back again into the open sea, from whence they then made 
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other equally ineffectual attempts to reach the coast. This 
sailing to and fro lasted twenty days; and seeing the desired 
haven so near them, appeared to make their condition even more 
tantalizing. 

Kilterik, at last, lost all patience or wish to explore the 
capricious icy sea any more. 

“Sir,” he said to Egede, “would it not be the wisest plan to 
return, before the summer is quite gone, lest we should be wedged 
in for the winter between these icy masses, when both ship and 
men would be completely done for, I imagine ?” 

“The children of Israel waited forty years for their promised 
land,” replied Egede; “and shall we lose patience in twenty 
days? You are an old, experienced sailor, and must feel quite at 
home on the sea; and would you allow a landsman, and a weak 
woman with her little children, to be braver than you? What 
would our countrymen say to us, think you, if we turned back ; and 
how would our gracious sovereign think we had executed our 
mission ?”” 

In our days we never hear of a ship’s captain being persuaded to 
alter his mind about anything by his passengers ; but at the time 
we are writing of, it happened that one was. Kilterik followed 
the advice of the pastor, who was considered by most on board 
(and perhaps not wrongly) as sent by God. As they were again 
setting forth on the 24th of June to coast along the edge of the 
ice, Kilterik pointed out an opening in it to Egede, and asked if 
they should run all chances and steer boldly in? 

Wind and weather were both favourable at the moment, and 
Egede, trusting that God would lead them safely through the 
dangers they must encounter in order to get to land, gave his 
consent to the experiment, though entirely ignorant of ship 
matters, as well as of the peculiar navigation required in those 
seas. They had not penetrated far, however, when the drift ice 
closed together again, and appeared to cover the whole space of 
about eight miles between the vessel and the shore. Compelled 
by necessity, Kilterik now endeavoured to steer the ship back 
again out of the icy labyrinth ; but this proved impossible. The 
wind rose higher and higher, and at last blew a perfect hurricane, 
which pressed the ice together again, so that the ship had only a 
vacant space of a couple of gunshots in length to be in, and was 
obliged to twist her head like a snake, in and out, to and fro, to 
escape destruction in a concussion between the two floes, which 
threatened her every moment. 
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Egede sate below during the raging storm, encircled by his 
trembling family, and also by the others on board who did not 
belong to the crew, amongst whom were several women. The storm 
was howling outside; the loud, angry voices of the sailors rose 
amidst the roaring of the sea; the ropes strained, the sails flapped, 
and the boards cracked with the violent heaving of the vessel. 
The children wept and moaned, and even the men lost courage, 
and demanded help and advice from Egede, lamenting aloud that 
they had ever left Moway. Suddenly Kilterik rushed down 
into the cabin— 

“Pastor!” he exclaimed, setting aside his usual respectful 
manner, and looking wildly around him, “ it is all up with us! 
The Lord have mercy on us! The galliot has just made signals 
that she has sprung a leak, by striking against an iceberg, and 
may go down any minute. I am momentarily expecting the same 
thing to happen to us. You have led us into this trouble; now 
arise, if you are a man of God, and help us in our need. Why 
do you stay here amongst the women? Come up on the deck, 
where we are risking our necks for your sake !” 

“Tempt not God the Lord,” said Egede gravely; —then, turning 
to the terrified assembly, he added impressively, “The Lord is 
nigh unto all those that fear Him; He shall hear their cry and 
will help them.” 

After saying these words the pastor left the cabin and followed 
the sailor on deck. There all the crew were labouring alternately 
at the wheel, or up amongst the frozen ropes. 

Egede cast one look upon the foaming sea. It was indeed an 
awful sight, and yet, at the same time, indescribably grand. 
The ship now appeared to be in a small stream, which wound 
along under cliffs of the most various shapes, strangely heaped 
together. Moreover, these cliffs gleamed and glittered with 
every variety of hue ; some were of sparkling snow, some looked 
a dull and dirty white, others were as yellow as tupazes, others 
emerald green; and blue, and reddish-grey, and dark-black 
pieces were mingled amongst them. In some places an upright 
precipice of ice rose perpendicularly out of the foaming sea higher 
than the masthead ; and beside it the floe opened out into a wide 
snow-white plain, upon which hungry white bears opened their 
huge jaws, filling the air with their deep growls. Moreover, all 
these cliffs and precipices and plains of ice were in continual 
movement, as if the earth was quaking underneath them, shaken 
by the mighty hand of the great Creator of all. Some of the 
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cliffs of ice fell crashing down, while others rose up suddenly from 
the surface of the sea to the height of two hundred feet. The sight 
was indeed a very magnificent one. The seeming rocks kept 
continually changing their shapes, and it was hardly possible to 
realize that they were actually composed of nothing but frozen 
water. Many of these flakes, or more correctly speaking ice- 
bergs, appeared to descend into the very depths of the ocean, 
while they rose higher above it than the highest church tower. 
One of the fables of the heathens related that there were two 
rocks opposite to each other at the entrance of the Black Sea, 
which, by alternately coming together and separating, exposed 
any ship that might attempt to pass between them to the utmost 
danger. Egede now saw this fable realized before his eyes 
The great icebergs came nearer and nearer, threatening every 
moment to crush the vessel—Egede’s ‘ Hope’—as easily as a 
child would crack a nut; and, indeed, the little ship seemed no 
larger, if compared to the great masses of ice that surrounded 
her. 

This was the sight that Egede looked upon, while many awe- 
struck anticipations filled his soul. He saw in his mind’s eye the 
ship broken to pieces, and all his dear ones cast into the sea, 
their tender bodies a prey to the ferocious walruses and bears, 
while he himself was unable to render them any assistance. 
But even in the midst of these terrors his eye lighted upon one thing 
which gave him comfort. This was a herd of the sea-horses fast 
asleep upon a piece of ice. ‘These creatures,” thought he, “ are 
sleeping quietly under the protection of the Almighty hand, 
although they cannot think about Him. And shall man, whom He 
has bidden to put his trust in Him despair ?” 

Egede turned hastily to the steersman, but he had sought refuge 
in a far different solace, and was surrendering himself, body and 


mind, to the pernicious oblivion of evil contained in the brandy- 
bottle. 


~~ 


See how beneath the moonbeam’s smile 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
And foams and sparkles for awhile, 
And murmuring then subsides to rest : 
Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea, 
And having swelled a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity ! 
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Mucu has been heard of the Dobrudscha since the passage of the 
Lower Danube by General Luders and his army. The district, 
however, is so little known that very few of the maps in common 
use contain even its name. ‘The following sketch of the country, 
by a chance traveller, will therefore be read with interest. 

The Danube, below Galatz, the last Moldavian town on the 
left bank of the river, continues its tortuous course to Sulina, one 
of the seven mouths by which the river discharges itself into the 
Black Sea. Three of these mouths—Sulina, St. George’s, and 
Kilia—are navigable, but Sulina alone is deep enough to allow a 
passage to ships of heavy burden, and that only by the constant 
removal, by artificial means, of the bar of sand which chokes its 
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mouth. ‘T'wo dredging-vessels, however, would be sufficient for this 
service, if constantly employed. 

At Tshernavoda, near the Danube, a miserable little village 
composed of a few houses, begins what is called, sometimes, 
*“‘Trajan’s Wall,” but more frequently in the country the “ Canal 
of Constantius.” The triangle formed by the Danube and the sea 
is here so nearly completed, that the distance from Tshernavoda 
to Kostendji, on the Black Sea, can be traversed on foot in six or 
seven hours, By cutting this isthmus the Romans calculated on 
uniting the Danube with the sea, that they might thus avoid the 
shoals and sandbanks of the river’s mouth. While digging this 
canal, they heaped up the earth, excavated from this vast trench, 
upon the right bank, perhaps with the intention of employing it as 
a means of defence. This canal, though still full of water near 
Tshernayoda, terminates at the distance of two leagues off in 
nothing but a marsh; and a few miles from Kostendji, a gentle 
elevation with a corresponding depression is the only trace of this 
ancient work, 

Kostendji, a little open harbour, with indifferent anchorage, is 
a mere hamlet, not deserving to be called a town. It stretches 
along an elevated promontory into the gulf, and might easily be 
made a stronghold of great importance to any power happening to 
command the sea. Before the present war, like the rest of the 
Turkish towns near the Danube, it presented a perfect picture of 
chavs and desolation. 

The Russian army, when it withdrew after the peace of Adria- 
nople, had blown up the fortifications of all these towns, the 
bulwarks of the Ottoman empire, not leaving one stone on another. 
This precaution, which would have been purely idle had there 
been no thoughts of returning with the object of new aggression, 
may serve alone to prove to the incredulous the encroaching policy 
which has ever characterized the Russian autocrats. 

One curious feature of the country, which must attract the 
notice of travellers even at a great distance, is the numerous 
tumuli, or barrows, which rise from all parts of the coast, wherever 
Roman entrenchments are found. Some of them are gigantic, 
having the appearance of natural hills. Much conjecture has been 
expended on these mysterious sepulchres ; some have thought that 
they mark the burial-place of the officers slain in the defence of 
the place; others, the immense mortality caused by the extensive 
works in this pestilential climate, in which it is enough to disturb 
the earth to produce fevers of the most fatal character. Nothing, 
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however, can be decided to a certainty, as to the origin of these 
vast and numerous mausoleums. Several of the least important in 
the neighbourhood of Kostendji have been opened, and have been 
found to contain sarcophagi, rings, ornaments, arms, and other 
curious objects. 

The Dobrudscha is an uncultivated desert, a few wandering 
flocks pasture there in the spring; but the pestilential climate of 
these districts, often inundated by floods from the Danube, renders 
their stay impossible in the later months of summer. The shadow 
of eagles and vultures alone traverses these barren steppes, or the 
same birds sit motionless and in solitude on the summit of the 
loftiest tumuli. A few Tartar families, who fled from the Russian 
dominions at the time of the conquest of the Crimea, form their 
encampments in the most elevated spots, or retire in the unhealthy 
season to the rocky sea-coast. Such is the country, bare of all 
resources, i which the Russians chose to open their campaign. 

C. A. J. 
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TO THE EYE. 


THRonE of expression! whence the spirit’s ray 
Pours forth so oft the light of mental day, 

Where fancy’s fire, affection’s melting beam, 
Thought, genius, passion, reign in turn supreme ; 
And many a feeling, words can ne’er impart, 
Finds its own language to pervade the heart ; 
Thy power, bright orb, what bosom hath not felt, 
To thrill, to rouse, to fascinate, to melt! 

And by some spell of undefined éontrol, 

With magnet influence touch the secret soul! 


Light of the features! in the morn of youth 

Thy glance is nature, and thy language truth ; 

And ere the world, with all-corrupting sway, 

Hath taught e’en thee to flatter and betray, 

Th’ ingenuous heart forbids thee to reveal, 

Or speak one thought that interest would conceal ; 

While yet thou seem’st the cloudless mirror given 

But to reflect the purity of heaven ; 

O! then how lovely, there unveil’d to trace 

Th’ unsullied brightness of each mental grace ! 
Feticia Hemans. 





THE PAUPER’S DEATH-BED. 


TREAD softly—bow the head— 
In reverent silence bow— 
No passing-bell doth toll— 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 


Stranger! however great, 

With lowly reverence bow ; 
There’s one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 

Greater than thou. 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state : 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 


That pavement, damp and cold, 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting, with meagre hands, 
A dying head. 


No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone ; 

A scb suppress’d—again 

That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 


Oh change !—oh wondrous change !— 
Burst are the prison bars— 

This moment there, so low, 

So agonized—and now 
Beyond the stars ! 


Oh change !—stupendous change ! 
There lies the soulless clod : 
The sun eternal breaks— 
The new immortal wakes, 
Wakes with his God. 
CaroLine BowLes, 





